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Cloth Bound, $1.25 


TheHermit 
of the 
Catskilly 


By Dewitt Clinton 
Overbau gh 


Cloth Bound, $1.25 


“There is not a dull line in ‘Widow 
Magoogin, nor a page that does not hold a 
laugh.’ Philadelphia Times. 

“A comparison with Mr. Dooley is in- 
evitable. The dialect is even richer and is 
handled fully as skillfully."—Boston Times. 

“With gentle satire, Mr. Jennings casti- 
gates the weaknesses in our national character, 
or emphasizes our peculiarities as a people.” 
—Baltimore Sunday Herald. 

“Shrewd, sound, sensible, positive and 
always good-natured, the ‘Widow Magoogin’ 
is at once a character in literature and a 
feature in the history of the times.”— 
N. Y. World. 

‘Widow Magoogin’ is one of the char- 
acters of the age. —-Chicago Tribune. 

“Mr. Dooley’s equal."—Denoer 
Republican. 


G. W. Dillingham 
Compan y 
Publishers © NEW YORK 


This is a revolutionary romance 
full of movement, passion and senti- 
ment, all overspread with the fascina- 
ting glamour of chivalric deeds. The 
descriptions of various characters and 
scenes are vivid and convincing in 
delineation. This book will be valua- 
ble, also, because of the new historical 
data it contains. 


“It presents several historical facts and 
legends which have not hitherto been util- 
ized by historian or novelist. —N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 
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READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 


Oliver Cromwell 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


With 4o illustrations from original 
drawings by YOHN, PEIXOTTO, 
Lucas, CRAIG, MCCARTER and 
other artists; also with portraits, 
facsimiles and documents, and rare 
memorabilia from the best Eng- 
lish collections. Crown, 8vo, $2.00 

““Governor Roosevelt shows not only the 
vigor and picturesque qualities of his pre- 
vious writings, but an added dignity in the 
historical balance, which he has given to his 
views, of the political problems which con- 
fronted Cromwell.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


New Stockton Stories 


Afield and Afloat 


By Frank R. Stockton 
With 12 illustrations. I2mo, $1.50 


This is the first volume of stories that 
Mr. Stockton has published since “ A Story- 
Teller’s Pack,’’ issued about three years ago. 
It contains a selection from the stories writ- 
ten during this time, and will make a full 
and varied volume in the author’s perhaps 
most popular field. 


Novels by 
Emile Gaboriau 


Translated from the French. [Illus- 

trated. 6vols. 12mo, $1.25 each 

Gaboriau’s greatest detective stories, issued 

in attractive style, printed from entirely new 
plates, and illustrated by artists specially 
selected. 

MONSIEUR LECOQ 

THE HONOR OF THE NAME 

FILE No. 113 

OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 

THE WIDOW LEROUGE 

THE MYSTERY OF ORCIVAL 


New Popular Edition 


The Rough Riders 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


With portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, 


$1.00 

“It will be generally conceded that it forms 
one of the most thrilling pieces of military 
history produced in recent years. . The 
whole book is written with the skill of a 
trained literary man who was able to keep 
his head in battle. It is a volume which will 
at once take its place among the authorita- 
tive records of the one hundred days’ war.” 
—New York Times. 


Recollections of a 
Missionary in the Great 
West 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of ‘‘The Grip of Honor,”’ 
‘*For Love of Country,’’ ‘‘ For 
the Freedom of the Sea,’’ etc. 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.25 

These anecdotes and reminiscences, full 
of humor and of other winning phases of 
human nature, give a vivid picture of the 
daily life of a missionary in the Great West 
ten or fifteen years ago. 


Until the Day Break 
By Robert Burns Wilson 
A Novel. 12mo, $1.50 


Mr. Wilson is the author of several volumes 
of poems which have attracted unusual atten- 
tion. This, his first novel, has a unique 
quality, an air of great distinction, which 

ifferentiates it sharply from contemporary 
fiction. It is the work of a poet who has 
thought long and deeply on the problems of 
life and character, and whose love of human- 
ity reveals itself in every phrase. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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i American 
Beauties 


Two of them will protect all Ameri- 
cans. All Americans will protect 
two of them and admire all of them. 


hits % 
American Beauty 





Umbrella “ : “AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


MADE FOR TRADE ONLY 


S.J]. CAWLEY 6& CO., 385-387-389 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, New York 
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Will publish in September 


THE FUGITIVES 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


STORY of love and adventure 
in the South-African War. Mr. 
Roberts’ latest and best book. 


Now ready. Cloth, 12mo, 5% x 7% $1.00 


AN EAGLE'’S FLIGHT 
By Dr. JOSE RIZAL 

NOVEL of Filipino life. Dr. 

Rizal achieved real distinction 

in literature before his tragic death at 
the hands of the Spaniards. 


Now réady. Cloth, X7% $1.25 


THE DARLINGTONS 
By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 
4 NOVEL of the Middle West, 
we dealing with the fortunes of a 
family, whose members are social 
leaders of their section. 
X 7%, $1.50 


SOUL OF THE 
STREET 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


S TOR/ES of the Syrian quarter in 
New York City which show the 

East and the West in a new phase 

xX 7%, $1.25 


YANKEE ENCHANT- 
MENTS ‘ 


l2mo, 5% 


Cloth, 12mo, 5% 


THE 


Cloth, 12mo, 5% 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
UA/NT stories, Yankee in set- 
ting, but as fanciful as anything 
by Andersen or Grimm. 
trations by F. Y. Cory. 
Cloth, 12mo, 5¥% x 7%, $1.25 


Forty tllus- 


THE CIRCULAR 
STUDY 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 
A POWERFUL mystery story of 
New York City. The author 
‘*has elevated the detective story to 
a higher plane than any other con- 


temporary writer.”’ 
Now ready. Cloth, 12mo, 5% X 7M, $1.25 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
AND THE LADY 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 
NOVEL of modern society, 
written by a master hand in 

depicting social romance and life. 

Cloth, 12mo, 5% X 7%, $7.50 
APRIL'S SOWING 
By GERTRUDE HALL 

YOUNG love story tuned to a 

note of light comed\:. Miss 


A 


Hall is known asa poet and a teller of 


tales. She now reveals new gifts. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 5% x 7%, $7.50 


AMERICAN FIGHTS 
AND FIGHTERS 


By Rev. CYRUS T. BRADY 
SERTJES of stories based on the 
early naval fights of our country. 
History possesses the romantic interest 
of fiction when presented by Mr. 

Brady. 
Itlustrated., 


Cloth, 5% x 9%, $1.50 


THE JUMPING 
KANGAROO AND THE 
APPLE-BUTTER CAT 


By JOHN W. HARRINGTON 


BOOK of animal stories for 

children of all ages. With 48 
illustrations by J. W. Conde. 
Cloth, Svo, 7 X 9%, $1.00 


M°CLURE, PHILLIPS & Co. 


141-155 East 25% street , 


NEW YORK | 
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SCHOOL 
Time 


School time is here. We're ready 
for the first clap of the bell. 

During vacation we added largely 
to our stock of school books. 

We never were so ready to furnish 
any book your boy or girl may need. 

We'll gladly send you prices or any 


other information you want. 












We print a general book catalogue, a summer 
catalogue—mostly of light reading—and special 
catalogues from time to time. 











WE’LL SEND YOU EITHER 
IF YOU’LL SEND YOUR NAME, 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA 
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BROOKS THAT WILL HELP 


YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS 








OF THE WORLD 


New maps, showing each State and Territory 
in the United States, Provinces of Canada, the 
Continents and their subdivisions, attractively 
presented on a large scale. A thoroughly up-to- 
date collection of maps. The results of recent 
exploration, changes in political boundaries and 
latest extensions of railroads are shown with 
accuracy and clearness. The Klondike District, 
new towns in the Yukon Valley, route of the 
Trans-Siberian railway, latest boundary dispute 
in South America, the “‘ farthest north’’ of Arctic 
exploration, with many more interesting geo- 
graphical and historical facts. Special maps of 
the principal cities of the United States, with car 
lines, public buildings, etc. 

A ready reference marginal index upon the 
maps of every State, City and Country. 

This Atlas is not padded with antiquated text 
and illustrations, often used in works of this 
nature, but concise and carefully edited letter- 
press gives in form convenient for reference the 
area, population, resources, form of government, 
geographical position, climate and topography 
of every country om the face of the globe. 

The complete work contains 192 pages, size, 
12x 14% inches, attractively and substantially 
bound, There are in all 38 double page maps, 77 
single page maps, 33 pages of descriptive text 
and 4 pages of colored diagrams, Price, $1.09; 
by mail, $1.39. 


THE NEW NATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
USsRTYV. EC 2S AL 
KNOW LEY GE 


Covering the arts, sciences, history, biography, 
geography, ethnology, archeology, architecture, 
philology, literature, mechanics, invention, ex- 
ploration, discovery, trade, general statistics, 
and practical information. Prepared under the 
supervision of John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., 
assisted by an extensive corps of editors and 
writers on special subjects. A recent, compre- 
hensive, thorough, systematic, complete, concise, 
convenient, attractive, and permanent reference 
library for the home, school, office or study. 
Printed from clear type on good paper, making a 
work of four super-royal quarto volumes. Over 
3,000 pages. Embellished with numerous illus- 
trations, colored maps and charts. Former 
price, $16.00 ; our price, $2.50. 





PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN WANAMAKER 





rR TRETe STVeLres 


HOUSEHOLD ATLAS THE STUDENTS’ 


. ALM 2 AR DD 
DICTIONARY 


An abridgment of the famous Funk & Wag- 
nall’s Standard Dictionary. Moderate-sized, but 
full, easily handled, low-priced. Contains 923 
pages, 60,000 words, 1,225 illustrations; 
onyms, antonyms, faulty diction, disputed pro- 
nunciations, etc. ; presents the English Language 
as it is to-day. Incomparably the newest and 
best Dictionary in existence for the every-day use 
of English-speaking people. Svo, cloth, leather 
back, size, 94 x 7x 1% inches, $1.85; by mail, 
$2.10; with thumb index, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
, B27 eee 
AROS. & A E-E 


A history from 16cg to 1790, by Albert S. Bolles, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Lecturer in the University 
Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 

The first work ever published treating fully of 
the History of Pennsylvania. 

It is divided into two parts: 

The first part describing the career of William 
Penn; all of the Provisional Governors; Poli- 
tics; Early Wars; Causes of the Revolution ; 
Battles and other Military Events, especially the 
part performed by Pennsylvania Soldiers: all 
matters after peace until the adoption of the 
Second Constitution in 1799. 

The second part contains special chapters relat- 
ing to Immigration; Land and Labor; Trade; 
Manufactures; Local Government; Highways 
and Transportation; Climate and Health; 
Society, Dress and Amusements; Religion; 
Education and Literature; Science and Inven- 
tion; Architecture and Fine Arts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, $5.00; half morocco, gilt top, $9.00. 


syn- 


NEW YORK 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


“4A NEW CHAPTER OF HISTORY.” 


The Boers in War 


The True Story of the Burghers inthe Field. By Howarp C. HILLEGAsS, author of ‘‘Oom Paul’s 
People.” Elaborately illustrated with photographs by the author and others. Uniform with 
‘*Oom Paul's People.’’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Any one who has given attention to the literature published concerning the Boer war cannot have 
failed to remark the extraordinary lack of information regarding the story of the campaigns from 
the Boer side. The press censorship and the English control of the cables have left this phase of 
the war almost a blank, although exact pictures of the Boer mobilization, and the actual life in the 
field, would have a freshness and novelty which cannot be found in reports from an army convention- 
ally disciplined. It will be of peculiar interest, therefore, to American readers to know that Howard 
C. Hillegas, author of ‘‘Oom Paul's People,” has been with the Boer commandos in their campaigns 
and has secured a wealth of literary and artistic material in,the shape of manuscript, notes and pho- 
tographs, which are incorporated in his book, “The Boers in War.’’ Mr. Hillegas was in Pretoria 
and on various battle- fields at the best times for observations of peculiar interest. The home life of 
Boer families in war time and the actual existence of the burghers in their laagers and intrench- 
ments are vividly described. The writer had a personal acquaintance with many of the Boer leaders 
and the opportunities which he has enjoyed for telling ‘‘ the other side,’’ the unpublished story of the 
Boer campaigns, are unequaled and they have been fully improved. 


AN EPIC OF THE WEST. 
The Girl at the Halfway House 


A Romance. By E. HouGH, author of ‘‘ The Story of the Cowboy,” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. E. Hough’s remarkable story ‘‘ The Girl at the Halfway House,’’ makes a strong bid for the 
alluring distinction of being the great American novel for which we have waited so iong.—JN. Y. Press. 

‘“**«The Girl at the Halfway House’ is a book of exceptional vitality, a series of swift-changing, 
kaleidoscopic pictures of one of the most interesting phases of American life—a phase which has 
passed away within the memory, and yet almost without the knowledge, of the present generation. 
It is a broad canvas that Mr. Hough has chosen for his pictures, and he draws them in with bold, 
unfaltering strokes that stand out in clear relief.’”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Pine Knot 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By Witt1am E. BARTON, author of ‘‘ A Hero in Homespun.”’ Illus- 

trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“An exceptionally admirable romance. A most entertaining story of one of the most exciting 
periods in the hi-tory of one of the most picturesque sections of the country.’'"—BSoston Journal. 

‘“‘An advance upon even the deservedly popular ‘Hero in Homespun.’ A romance with a plot 
that is ever moving with incident and action, and it reflects the peculiar and interesting customs of 
the strange mountain people.”--Cleveland World. 


. . 
In Circling Camps 
A Romance of the American Civil War. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of ‘‘ A Herald of the West,”’ 

‘* aA Soldier of Manhattan,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘As wellconceived and as skillfully worked out as ‘Richard Carvel,’ or ‘Janice Meredith.’ Mr. 
Altsheler gives the form and color of the time with a fidelity that no one has surpassed. His book is 
to be commended to every one interested in historical fiction.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“Mr. Altsheler has an enviable reputation. His method is that of Fenimore Cooper. He tells 
a good strong, human story for its own sake and not for the sake of showing off his talent as a 
literary story-teller. He gives us some great battle pieces, notably Shiloh and Gettysburg. His ad- 
miration of the nobler qualities of ‘ old friends turned foes’ is so hearty and so sincerely dramatic 
that we love and pity the terrible valor of both.”—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in 7he New York 


Mail and Express. 
| NEW EDITION 


THIRD EDITION. } 
The Farrined The Red Badge of Courage 
€ Darringcons An Episode of the American Civil War. By 


A Novel. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, STEPHEN CRANE, author of “ The Little Regi- 
author of ‘‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” “A ment,” “The Third Violet,’ ‘‘ Maggie,’’ etc. 
Double Thread,’ etc. Second edition. 12mo, New edition, with portrait and biographical 
cloth, $1.50. sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A Private Chivalry 








A Novel. By FRANCIS LYNDE. 

The scene of this fascinating story opens in a 
Colorado mining camp, but most of the action 
passes in Denver, where a romance, a series of 
adventures and the mystery of a crime hold the 
reader’s interest in suspense to the end. 


In Appleton’s Town and Country Library 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York 





The Flower of the Flock 


A Novel. By W. E. Norris, author of ‘“ Matri- 
mony,’’ “‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’’ ‘‘ Mariet- 
ta’s Marriage,”’’ etc. 

Mr. Norris’s story is charmingly written, diver- 
sified by incident, clever in characterization, and 
unfailingly interesting. The appearance of a new 
novel by Norris at this season will be peculiarly 
| welcome. 


10 é 
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n 1897 Harper and Brothers 
published a novel called 
‘‘The Descendant ;”’ it had 
had but little preliminary 
advertising and yet so true 
is it that a strong book will 
command attention, this 
story written by a girl not 
twenty-two years old was immedi- 
ately taken up by the leading reviewers 
in the country, some of whom said 
it was morbid, some simply stated 
that it was interesting, but none 
‘damned it by no mention,’’ or pro- 
nounced it weak. Naturally there 
was much speculation as to the au- 
thorship, most of the critics claiming 
it was the work of a man, ove going 
so far as to recognize the author of the 
‘Damnation of Theron Ware,’ but 
so reticent was the writer that even 
the members of her own family were 
kept in the dark until the book was 
ready for publication—this reticence 
continues with Miss Ellen Glasgow to 
the present writing, for in a letter to 
the editor of Book NEws under date 
of August 7th, she says: ‘‘I remem- 
ber once trying to write a sketch of 
my life and getting as far as ‘I was 
born.’ To this day I have found noth- 
ing more to add and surely to be born 
is no difficult accomplishment. Apart 


from this I have made it a rule not to 
publish personal things—not that I am 
peculiarly modest or even painfully 
dull, but if the truth must be told, even 
my friends admit that I never say any- 
thing interesting about myself;’’ but if 
she can say nothing interesting of her- 
self, another Southern woman, Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick, says some 
very interesting things about Ellen 
Glasgow, of Richmond, Va. : 


‘*A delicate child, she had little school 
training, although she was always an om- 
nivorous reader, and had the real child'sappe- 
tite for fairy-tales—a passion which she ad- 
mits she has never quite outgrown. She 
says herself that she remembers learning to 
read in order to enjoy unassisted the pages 
of Grimm’s Tales, and of Sir Walter Scott. 
By the time she was thirteen, she had learned 
to love Robert Browning, and he has never 
lost the first place among poets in her heart, 
although Swinburne holds a close second. 
This imaginative development was perhaps 
no more than one often sees in a bright child. 
But in Miss Glasgow’s case there is much 
more. At the age of eighteen she began a 
systematic study of political economy and 
socialism. She read the works of Draper, 
Buckle, Lecky, Gibbon, Romanes, Weiss- 
man and many others, and was strongly in- 
fluenced by John Stuart Mill—an influence 
that declares itself clearly in ‘The De- 
scendant.’ It wasalmost a matter of course 
that she should be an ardent disciple of 
Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, and 
an advocate of Huxley and Haeckel. She 
brought her mind to a point where her 








“ 


imagination was held in check, although not 
fettered, by her scientific training. As one 
who knows her intimately says of her :— 
‘Law and the workings of phenomena by 
law became her point of view.’ All this 
abstract science has been unable, however, 
to banish the inborn love of stories. To this 
day, Miss Glasgow finds her greatest intel- 
lectual enjoyment in a fine novel, and it 
seems almost a matter of course that Thomas 
Hardy should be to her the first of all novel- 
ists, living or dead, although it is less clear 
why she should prefer ‘Jude the Obscure’ 
to any of his other books. It isa far cry 
from Hardy to another prime favorite of 
hers—Lafcadio Hearn—and one more readily 
understands why her special favorites among 
novels should be ‘ Les Misérables,’ ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and ‘ Anna Karénina.’ 

“With all the work Miss Glasgow has done, 
she has had little time for social life. Society 
does not attract her especially, and she is 
quiet and reserved in company, although, 
when her interest or sympathy is awakened, 
the ready Southern cordiality warms her 
manner. But better than all social contact 
she loves her books and animals. Even the 
birds of the air are her pets, and their 
clamor at her window often sends her flying 
from her desk to the pantry to secure the 
supply of crumbs they have learned to 
expect from her hands. By the time she 
could read in words of two syllables she had 
begun to scribble verses. While a mere 
girl she wrote a novel. When it was com- 
pleted, she had the rare discernment to 
perceive that, if strong in parts, as a 
whole it fell short of what she believed she 
could accomplish, and she did not even 
attempt to publish it. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the woman who, as a girl, 
could show the self-restraint to refuse to 
offer to the public a book she believed to 
be below her best powers, will have the 
courage to decline to produce new work so 
quickly as to endanger the reputation she 
has already won.”’ 


Ellen Glasgow has written three 
books which have been published— 
‘The Descendant,’’ 1897—‘‘ Phases 
of an Inferior Planet,’’ 1898—and last 
and best, ‘‘ The Voice of the People.”’ 
Kingsborough, the principal scene 
of this novel, ‘‘once a chartered 
city,’’ is easily recognized as Wil- 
liamsburgh—and Miss Glasgow knows 
well and loves better the Kingsbor- 
ough of her own time ; indeed she has 
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intimately acquainted herself with the 
surrounding country and woodlands. 
Her happy childhood was largely 
spent out of doors in the open coun- 
try and in forests thick and silent as 
those of Kingsborough. It may 
almost be said that she looked into 
her heart to write the first three-fifths 
of her novel. ‘‘ Battle Hall,’’ under 
another name and ina neighborhood 
not immeasurably distant, is the more 
modern half of a large rambling house 
which was at one time her home, and 
the darkies at the ‘‘quarters’’ are 
none of them absolute strangers. 
Her literary methods are failures of 
effort if they do not make for truth 
and accuracy. Though she does not 
consider her book a political novel, 
the personal career of her hero made 
it necessary that she should make an 
exhaustive and often exhausting study 
of political ways and means. As 
early as 1897, when the book was 
only in mind, she drove more than 
twenty miles over the mountains in 
August weather to sit two days and 
nights in a Democratic Convention, 
which was convened to nominate a 
Governor. Through friendly influence 
she was smuggled in at the stage door 
of the Opera House which was the 
Convention Hall, and sat upon the 
stage surrounded by kinsmen dele- 
gates, herself and her companion the 
only women in the building. 

The list of the Southern novelists 
grows longer day by day—so far the 
writers of the ‘‘ New South,’’ who 
have been heard, have had interesting 
things to say—it has been the matter 
more than the manner which has 
attracted. Miss Glasgow has com- 
bined both of these qualities to a 
remarkable extent in her latest novel, 
and she has been universally accorded 
a seat on the front row in the great 
American School of Fiction.— 
R. W. V. 
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stant occupation of the 
learned Benedictine nuns 
was the transcription of 
manuscripts. It is difficult 
to estimate too highly the 
extent of the services rend- 
ered by these feminine hands 
to learning and to history throughout 
the Middle Ages. They brought to 
the work a dexterity, an elegance of 
attainment, and an assiduity which 
the monks themselves could not attain, 
and some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of caligraphy which have been 
preserved from the Middle Ages are 
the work of the nuns. The devotion 
of nuns as_ scribes began indeed 
with the early ages of Christian times. 
Eusebius speaks of young maidens 
whom the learned men of his time 
employed as copyists. In the fifth 
century, S. Melania, the younger, dis- 
tinguished herself by the beauty and 
exactness of her transcripts. In the 
sixth century, the nuns of the con- 
vent at Arles, incited by the example 
of the Abbess of St. Césaire, acquired 
a no less brilliant reputation. In the 
seventh century, S. Gertrude, who 
was learned in the Holy Scriptures, 
sent to Rome to ask not only for works 
of the highest Christian poetry, but 
also for teachers capable of instructing 
her nuns to comprehend certain alle- 
gories. In the eighth century, S. 
Boniface begged the abbess to write 
out for him in golden letters the Epis- 
tle of S. Peter. Czesarius, of Arles, 
gave instructions that in the convents 
which had been founded by him, and 
the supervision of which rested with 
his sister, the ‘‘ Virgins of Christ ’’ 
should give their time between their 
prayers and psalms to the reading 
and to the writing of holy works. 
In the eighth century the nuns of 
Maseyk, in Holland, busied them- 
selves in a similar fashion, not only 
in writing, but particularly in illum- 


inating (etiam scribendo atque pin- 
gendo), in which they became pro- 
ficients. 

In the ninth century, the Bene- 
dictine nuns of Eck on the Meuse, 
and especially the two abbesses, Har- 
linde and Renilde, attained great 
celebrity by their caligraphic work 
and by the beauty of the illuminated 
designs used in their manuscripts. In 
the time of S. Gregory VII., a nun 
at Wessobrunn, in Bavaria, named 
Diemude, undertook to transcribe a 
series of important works, the mere 
enumeration of which would startle 
modern readers. These works formed, 
as we read in the saint’s epitaph, a 
whole library, which she offered asa 
tribute to S. Peter. The production 
of this library still left time for Die- 
mude to carry on with Herluca, a 
nun in the neighboring convent of 
Eppach, a correspondence remarka- 
ble, as well for its grace of expression 
as for its spiritual insight. A list of 
her transcripts is given in the section 
on the sertptorium. 

Among other convent scribes is re- 
corded the name of the nun Gita, in 
Schwarzenthau, who made transcripts, 
about 1175, of the writings of her 
abbot, Irimbert. In Mallesdorf, at 
about the same time, a nun of Scottish 
parents, named Leukardis, who under- 
stood Greek, Latin and German, was 
active in the scripforium, and her work 
excited so much admiration that the 
monk Laiupold, himself a famous 
scribe, instituted in her memory an 
anniversarium. 

Brother Idung sent his dialogues 
concerning the monks of Clugni and 
the Cistercians to the nuns of Nieder- 
munster, near Regensburg, wé legibiliter 
scribatur et diligenter emendetur ab 
aliguibus sororibus, In the same cen- 
tury (the twelfth) the names of Ger- 
trude, Sibilia, and other nuns appear 
on the transcripts of the codex, written 
for the Domini Monasterienses, which 
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codex came into the library of Arn- 
stein in exchange for a copy of the 
Pastorals of Gregory. Johann Ger- 
son, writing in 1423, refers with 
cordial approbation to some beautiful 
copies prepared by the nuns, of the 
works of Origen. In St. Gall, where 
the literary activity of the monks has 


already been referred to, the nuns in 
the convent of S. Catherine were, in 
the thirteenth, and in the first half of 
the fourteenth centuries, also engaged 
in preparing transcripts of holy books. 
—From Geo. Haven Putnam’s ‘* Books 
and Their Makers During the Middle 
Ages.”’ 


GittARLES A. 


Albert Berry was 
born at  Bradshawgate, 
Leigh, December 14, 1852. 
His grandfather was a 
Scotch forester, his father 
a cabinet-maker and dealer 
in furniture—hardy, indus- 
trious commoners. Perhaps 
the most important influence of the 
boy's life during the formative years, 
was the friendship and counsel of 
Dr. J. M. Macauley of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of America who 
gave up his pastorate in New York to 
devote himself to historical research 
in England. Macauley was a great 
power with young men. His person- 
ality, his culture and charm of man- 
ner won them to him, and in loving 
him they loved the faith which he 
taught. During his college course 
Berry became very well known 
throughout the Yorkshire country as 
a brilliant young man. His profess- 
ors saw the possibilities of the 
preacher in him and gave him every 
possible opportunity to show the peo- 
ple what he could do. It resulted in 
his having several calls and in 1874 
he accepted one—that of St. George's 
Road Church in Bolton. It was here 
that he made his stand against the 
fetters of ecclesiasticism. During 
this pastorate Berry made frequent 
trips to the Continent and one—his 
first—to America. 

In 1886 Henry Ward Beecher met 
Berry at a reception, given the former 
by the Board of Congregational Minis- 
ters of Liverpool, and heard him 
speak. Something in the young 
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man's words acted upon Beecher 
like an electric shock. He made him 
promise that he would preach in Ply- 
mouth Church the next time he went 
to America. Upon Beecher’s return 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ When I was in Eng- 
land I saw my successor!’’ A year 
later he died and the promise was 
fulfilled, but under sad circumstances, 
for the people to whom Berry spoke 
were mourning a man who was loved 
as few men are. The English Minis- 
ter preached two sermons and electri- 
fied his hearers as he had Beecher. 
The result was an enthusiastic call 
to Plymouth Church pulpit. To the 
surprise of the religions world—for 
the event had at the moment a wide- 
spread interest—the young preacher 
from the ‘‘black country’’ refused. 
‘*The call, I admit, is strong,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘ With painful anxiety I have 
devoted all these matters to thought 
and prayer. At last my decision 
is taken. God grant it be a true 
one. I must remain in England. I 
must go on, at any costs with the work 
to which I have consecrated my life.’’ 
From the moment of the refusal until 
his death, nine years later he ‘‘ began 
and consummated one of the most 
brilliant careers in the century.’’ The 
quotation is from Dr. James S. Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘ Life of Berry,’’ recently 
published. Perhaps it will not be out 
of place to say, here, that in this tri- 
bute, which is partly the work of Mrs. 
Berry, the literature of biography has 
received a beautiful and splendid ad- 
dition. Drummond was Berry’s co- 
pastor and intimate friend. He writes 
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in the spirit of one who loves that of 
which he speaks—not blindly, but 
with a clear-eyed faith. It is one of 
those books whose charm eludes defi- 
nition. It is the magnetic charm of 
Berry’s personality, vitalizing the 
pages, striking the human note. 

Berry’s career is one of the rare 
instances when a minister can suc- 
cessfully wield influence in politics. 
He became a recognized platform 
speaker of power and eloquence. At 
the meetings in St. James’ Hall 
during the Home Rule crisis, Berry, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Parnell and Sir 
Charles Russell were the chief speak- 
ers. The result of these political 
successes was urgent and frequent 
demands that the minister of Wolver- 
hampton enter Parliament. To this 
Berry replied: ‘‘ The platform it could 
offer me would be neither so high nor 
so broad as the pulpit. Farther, I 
feel increasingly that the petty ques- 
tions that divide political parties are 
completely overshadowed by the larger 
question of how to realize the King- 
dom of God in the State.’’ 

In 1891 Berry’s work told upon 
him in a serious collapse. His doc- 
tor ordered absolute rest and in June 
his church released him from pastoral 
duties, offering to defray the expenses 
of his trip and to supply his pulpit 
during the enforced absence. It was 
on this journey that he met poor pop- 
ular Mr. Kipling, seeking quiet and 
seclusion beneath that battered thing 
—an assumed name. In company 
with his uncle, Rev. F. W. Macdon- 
ald, he was ‘‘struggling to get a bit 
of rest behind a pasteboard shutter of 


concealment,’’ as Berry wrote. But, 
alas, ‘‘ America reads Kipling and 
admires him, and whom America loves 
she photographs and puts in shop win- 
dows!’’ A doctor from Wisconsin 
button-holed Berry and—‘‘ That friend 
of yours ain’t Macdonald anyway,’’ 
was his cry. ‘‘ Do you think it re- 
spectable to keep up a ten cent fraud 
like this and keep your fellow-passen- 
gers from the proud privilege of know- 
ing that they are ploughing the deep 
with Rudyard Kipling, eh? I found 
his picture in ‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills ;’ here it is, look at it and then 
call your friend Macdonald if you 
can!’’ And Kipling was forced to the 
unpleasant task of being himself. 

Berry returned to England, hopeful 
in spirit but only temporarily strength- 
ened in body. He took up the old 
work but it was too great a strain. In 
January, 1899, he became very ill but 
insisted upon carrying on his work as 
much as possible. An old friend, Dr. 
Totherich died that month and Berry 
paid his tribute, standing within the 
communion rails—the last words he 
was ever to utter. He spoke on to 
the end, bravely, beautifully, and then 
knelt in prayer. Those standing near- 
est noticed the sudden change in his 
face, a drawn, pallid look. Still kneel- 
ing he began the words of comfort to 
the widow—‘‘ knowest Thou, we 
would bear this burden for her if we 
could, but this Thou dost not per- 
mit’’—and there he broke, falling 
heavily and moaning. A moment 
later he had passed on—with the words 
of hope and faith on his lips.— Wini- 
Jred Lee Wendell. 


——,_ *_[=__ 


=Coming at an opportune time in 
the interest awakened in China, is a 
beautiful color book about the little 
Chinese children to be published by 
R. H. Russell, in September, under 
the title of ‘‘The Moon Babies.’’ 
Miss Helen Hyde, whose charming 
drawings are reproduced in colors and 


black-and-white, has captured the 
oriental fun, fancies and costumes of 
the quaint little people, and Miss G. 
Orr Clark tells all about them in jin- 
gling verses which cannot fail to 
interest the more fortunate young peo- 
ple on this side of the earth, as well 
as their elders. 
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A POETESS of the SIXTH CENTURY 


A Sketch taken Chiefly from Montalembert’s « Monks of the West” 


er biography was written by 
two contemporaries—one of 
them a poet and bishop— 
yy the other a woman and 
WA friend. Five hundred years 
, | after her death—the story of 
MLN her life was again told, this 
time by Hildebert of Mans— 
six hundred years after Hildebert had 
passed away, M. de Fleury in 1843 
published his History of St. Rade- 
gund. A noble life—a troubled life— 
a life full of incidents for the historian 
of her times, a life dream inciting to 
poets of every age and clime. 

In the war of extermination which 
Clovis waged against the Thurin- 
gians in 529, a daughter of their king 
was taken prisoner and fell to the lot 
of Clotaire, the most debauched of all 
the sons of Clovis, who was so fasci- 
nated with her beauty that despite her 
extreme youth he determined to make 
her his wife and therefore sent her to 
one of his villas where she was given 
a careful and even a literary educa- 
tion. A proceeding very much to her 
taste for her desire for study was only 
equaled by her piety and her dislike to 
the idea of sharing Clotaire’s bed and 
throne. 

When she was eighteen years old 
and the time drew near for her mar- 
riage she escaped from the villa at 
night in an open boat, but was soon 
captured and added to the number of 
the queens—that is tothe number of the 
wives whom Clotaire elevated above 
the rank of concubines. There is no 
doubt that her husband loved her pas- 
sionately—far above his other wives 
and there is as little doubt that the 
beautiful Radegund made things pretty 
unpleasant for him—she had a playful 
habit of rising from his side while he 
slept and stretching herself on a hair- 
cloth, remaining there till she was half 
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frozen. Another austerity she prac- 
ticed was the rendering of the most re- 
pulsive services to the poor and sick. 
After bathing the lepers with her own 
hands she would kiss their disgusting 
sores. 

During the first six years of her 
married life her days were devoted to 
the study of sacred literature and to 
discourse with the able divines who 
came to the court of Soissons ; at the 
end of that time Clotaire killed the 
companion of her captivity—her 
younger brother whom she loved 
tenderly—and she obtained permission 
from the murderer to go to Noyen to 
the Bishop Medard, who had great 
influence over the King and all the 
nation. 

She found the Bishop at the altar, 
where he was celebrating mass and 
besought him to consecrate her to 
God, but he, intimidated by the Frank 
lords who ordered him not to dare to 
devote to God a woman whom the 
King had made a queen by public 
marriage, refused until Radegund, ar- 
raying herself in the dress of a nun 
said to him, ‘‘If thou delayest to 
consecrate me, if thou fearest man 
more than God, the Good Shepherd 
will demand an account from thee of 
the soul of one of his sheep.’’ She 
was thereupon consecrated: a dea- 
coness. 

Radegund now employed herself in 
constituting upon a solid foundation 
the community in which she was to 
pass the last forty years of her life— 
the Monastery of St. Croix in Portiers 
and although it was to her purse 
that the monastery owed its being and 
to her presence that it owed its popu- 
larity, she would not take the gov- 
ernment in her own name but caused 
a young girl named Agnes to be elected 
Abbess. Radegund took upon her- 
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self the rank and obligations of a 
simple nun, she took her turn in cook- 
ing, in carrying wood and water and 
in clearing away the filth, while not- 
withstanding she pursued her studies 
of the Fathers and the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and wrote some of those poems 
which gave her a front rank as a lit- 
erary woman and showed that no 
amount of menial service could touch 
the delicacy and sweetness of her 
soul. Here are some lines dictated 
to Fortunatus, Bishop of Portiers and 
biographer of the poetess : 

‘* Where art thou? I ask the wind 
as it sighs, the clouds as they pass; 
at least some bird might bring me 
news of thee. If the holy enclosure 
of this monastery did not restrain me, 
thou shouldst see me suddenly appear 
beside thee. I could cross the stormy 
seas in winter if it was necessary. 
The tempest that alarms the sailors 
should cause no fear to me who love 
thee. If my vessel were dashed to 
pieces by the tempest I should cling 
to a plank to reach thee; and if I 
could find nothing to cling to, I 
should go to thee swimming, ex- 
hausted !’’ 

As these lines were addressed to 
‘‘Amalofried, gentle soz of my father’s 
brother, dost no anxiety for me con- 
sume thy heart?’’ I have sometimes 
thought that Clotaire had more rivals 
than the monastery in this devoted 
lady’s affections, but perhaps ’twas 
not so; any how, it is but polite to lis- 
ten and learn when she addresses the 
nuns, ‘‘ Ilove you so much that I re- 
member no longer that I have had 
relations, and married a king. I no 
longer love anything but you, young 
girls whom I have chosen, young 
flowers whom I have planted, you, 
my eyes and my life, my rest and my 
happiness !’’ 

While she permitted her companions 
frequent intercourse with the world 
outside, repasts in common, and even 
dramatic entertainment, the custom of 
which was then introduced, she re- 
fused for herself every recreation or 
softening of the rule. Till the time 
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of her death she wore upon her naked 
flesh an iron chain, which she had 
received as a gift from a lord of Porton 
named Junian, who had, like herself, 
quitted the world for a life of solitude. 
He wore no other dress than the 
woolen robes which the queen spun 
for him. They agreed to pray for 
each other after their death ; they 
died on the same day at the same 
hour, and the messengers who left at 
once the St. Croix of Portiers and the 
cloister inhabited by Junian, met half 
way with the same melancholy news. 

Gregory of Tours celebrated the 
funeral of the holy queen and tells us 
that even in her coffin her beauty was 
still dazzling. Around this coffin the 
two hundred nuns whom she had 
drawn from the world to give them to 
God, chanted a kind of plaintive 
eclogue, in which they celebrated the 
virtues of their friend and the love 
with which she inspired them. When 
they read her will they found that she 
whom we know to-day as Saint, Queen, 
Poetess, styled herself simply, Rade- 
gund, Sinner.—A. W. V. 





KEEP A-GOIN’! 


Ef you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 
Ef it hails, or ef it snows, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 
’Taint no use to sit an’ whine, 
When the fish ain’t on yer line; 
Bait yer hook an’ keep a-tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’ ! 


When the weather kills yer crop, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 

S’pose you’re out o’ every dime, 

Bein’ so ain’t any crime ; 

Tell the world you're feelin’ prime— 
Keep a-goin’ ! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
—— a-goin’ ! 
See the wild birds on the wing, 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 
When you feel like sighin’ sing— 
Keep a-goin’ | 
From ‘‘ Songs From Dixieland,”’ 
by Frank L. Stanton. 
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ome three thousand five hun- 

dred works have been writ- 

ten on China and are now 

accessible, many large libra- 

ries having from one thou- 

sand to one thousand five 

hundred titles on this sub- 

ject. Nearly all of these 

books are, however, transitory works 

of travel which are valuable only for 

the specialist; and a comparatively 

small number of books will give a 

general command of the subject. The 

best short account of the conditions, 

population and general state of China 

is in the volume on oriental Asia, 

‘* Asie Orientale’’ of the ‘‘ Geographie 

Universelle’’ of Elisée Reclus, which 

has been translated into English and 

constitutes a volume of the section on 

Asia of the ‘‘ Earth and Its Inhabi- 

tants.’’ This is an admirable sum- 

mary, accompanied by maps, and any 

one who wishes to begin by being 
thorough will read it. 

The one great text book on China 
which is universally cited by all who 
are writing about the subject is the 
‘* Middle Kingdom,’’ by S. Wells Wil- 
liams, published in 1883. His son, 
Professor Frederick Wells Williams, 
of Yale College, has brought together 
the historical parts of the ‘‘ Middle 
Kingdom,’’ adding to them a sum- 
mary of current events down to 1899, 
and published it in a single volume, 
which is the best general account of 
the history of China accessible. The 
more recent history of China, limited 
principally to its foreign relations, is 
to be found in R. K. Douglas’ 
‘*China’’ in the Nation Series. This 
same author has made an admirable 
summary of the diplomacy and states- 
manship in which Li Hung Chang has 
figured in his volume on this leader of 
Chinese affairs in the Public Men of 
To-Cay series. 

The two books which will give the 
most complete knowledge and concep- 
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tion of real Chinese character as it is 
at bottom, are written by that acute 
observer, most able scholar and most 
devoted missionary, the Reverend Dr. 
A. H. Smith, ‘‘ Chinese Characteris- 
tics’’ and ‘‘ Village Life in China.’’ 
These are not only two of the very 
best books on China, but they are two 
of the very best books which have ever 
been published by any author on any 
country at any time. The classic 
work of travels on China is Huc’s 
‘‘Travels in Tartary, Thibet and 
China,’’ a work now three quarters of 
a century old, but still a standard 
authority for our comprehension of 
Buddhism as known to the Chinese. 
Mr. V. C. Hart’s ‘‘ Western China’’ is 
a later companion volume, describing 
the Buddhist sanctuary at Mount Omei. 

‘‘Things Chinese ’’ in imitation of 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Things Japanese,’’ 
by Mr. J. Dyer Ball, who has written a 
large number of works on the Chinese 
language, first appeared ten years ago, 
in 1891, has been brought down to 
date in a recent edition. It is like a 
single volume cyclopedia on China, 
full of a large number of minute and 
most accurate statements, based how- 
ever almost altogether on southern 
and Cantonese China, so that his utter- 
ance on north China has to be taken a 
little with allowance. 

The collapse of China since the 
Japanese War, has led to the issue of 
a group of books, of which the three 
most prominent are: ‘‘ China in 
Transformation,’’ by Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun, ‘‘ The Breakup of China,’’ 
by Lord Charles Beresford, and 
‘* China,’’ by Harold E. Goorst, in 
the Imperial Interests series. Mr. 
Colquhoun writes after long travel in 
China, about which he wrote ‘‘ Over- 
land to China,’’ and represents those 
who think that if China can be held 
together, there is a new future for it, 
provided Russia is prevented from 
gobbling the Northern half of the 
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Empire. Lord Charles Beresford, of 
whom Lord Salisbury spoke as ‘‘ the 
noble and gallant bagman,’’ or as we 
should say commercial traveler, visited 
China two years ago, and his book is 
really a bulky pamphlet intended, in 
the first place, to show that Chinese 
trade is worth keeping, and, in the 
second place, that the way to keep it 
is for the United States, England and 
Japan to assume what would be 
equivalent to a protectorate. It is 
principally occupied with a very 
extensive summary of the Chinese 
trade in its English and American 
relations, and has in this respect a 
permanent value. At other points it 
failed to attract the attention which 
he expected and has become some- 
what out of date. Mr. Goorst’s book 
is an endeavor to summarize the 
present condition of the Chinese 
problem. It does not add very much 
to the exact knowledge about China, 
but it puts within rapid readable 
shape the medley of interests which 
center about that country. 

The group of articles which the 
North American Review has had on 
China, has been printed in a single 
volume, and gives from the magazine 
standpoint and with considerable 
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I wouldn’t be an emp’ror after supper’s 
cleared away ; 
I wouldn’t be a king, suh, if I could. 
So long as I’ve got health and strength, a 
home where I can stay, 
And a woodshed full of dry and fitted 
wood. 
For Jimmy brings the bootjack, and mother 
trims the light, 
And pulls the roller curtains, shettin’ out 
the stormy night. 
And me and Jim and mother and the cat set 
down— 
Oh, who in tunket hankers for a crown? 
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repetition the view of the present sit- 
uation as it presents itself to Ameri- 
cans resident in China; George B 
Smyth, and Dr. Gilbert Reid (who has 
written ‘‘ Glance at China’’) to Mr. 
Charles Johnston, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who gives the colonial stand- 
point ; to Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
who reflects the view of the traveler, 
and to Lord Beresford, who repeats 
his book in brief. M. Mikhailoff and 
Woo Ting Fang give the Russian and 
Chinese view. 

Miss Scidmore has just  pub- 
lished a most entertaining book of 
travels, as bright, as fresh and as vivid 
as her capital work on Java. It is 
entitled ‘‘China : The Long-lived Em- 
pire.’’ Mr. Chester Holcombe, for 
many years Secretary of the Legation 
in China, in ‘‘ The Real Chinaman,’’ 
has summarized the experience of 
years in China. While written in a 
cursory way, without method, and 
constantly confusing individual ex- 
perience with broad knowledge, the 
book gives many details not to be 
obtained elsewhere. Pres. W. A. P. 
Martin, of Pekin University, for fifty 
years in China, has written two 
anecdotal books, the ‘‘ Chinese’ and 
a ‘* Cycle of Cathay.’’-—7Z. W. 


TA KIN’ OMFORT 


Who wants to spend their ev’nin’s sittin’ 

starched and prim and straight, 
A-warmin’ royal velvet on a throne? 

It’s mighty tedious bus'ness settin’ up so 
thund’rin’ late, 

With not a minit’s time to cal] your own. 

I’d rather take my comfort after workin’ 
through the days 

With my old blue woolen stockin’s nigh the 
fire’s social blaze, 

For me and Jim and mother and the old 
gray cat 

Come mighty near to knowin’ where we’re 
at. 


From ‘' Up in Maine,” by Holman F. Day. 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK by William Cullen 


ease of versification, a natu- 

pe ral flow and sweetness of 

‘< language, and a careless 

qi\s Horatian playfulness and 

km felicity of jest, not, how- 

ever, imitated from Horace 

or any other writer. He finds abun- 

dant matter for mirth in the peculiar 

state of our society, in the hetero- 
genous population of the city— 


alleck’s humorous poems are 
Pq marked by an uncommon 


‘“Of every race the mingled swarm,”’ 


in the affectations of newly assumed 
gentility, the ostentation of wealth, 
the pretentions of successful quackery, 
and the awkward attempt to blend 
with the habits of trade, an imitation 
of the manners of the most luxurious 
and fastidious nobility in the world 
—the nobility of England. Some- 
times in the midst of a strain of 
harmonious diction, and soft and 
tender imagery, so soft and tender that 
you willingly yield yourself up to the 
feeling of pathos, or to the sense of 
beauty it inspires, he surprises you 
with an irresistible stroke of ridicule, 


‘‘As if himself he did disdain, 
And mock the form he did but feign ;’’ 


As if he looked with no regard 
upon the fair poetical vision he had 
raised, and took pleasure in showing 
the reader that it was but a cheat. 
Sometimes the poet, with that aerial 
facility which is his peculiar endow- 
ment, accumulates graceful and agree- 
able images in a strain of irony so 
fine, that did not the subject compel 
you to receive it as irony, you would 
take it for a beautiful passage of se- 
rious poetry—so beautiful, that you 
are tempted to regret that he is not in 
earnest, and that phrases so exqui- 
sitely chosen, and poetic coloring so 
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Bryant 


brilliant, should be employed to em- 
bellish subjects to which they do not 
properly belong. At other times, he 
produces the effect of wit by dexterous 
allusions to contemporaneous events, 
introduced as illustrations of the main 
subject, with all the unconscious 
gracefulness of the most animated and 
familiar conversation. He delights 
in ludicrous contrasts, produced by 
bringing the nobleness of the ideal 
world into comparison with the home- 
liness of the actual; the beauty and 
grace of nature with the awkwardness 
of art. He venerates the past and 
laughs at the present. He looks at 
them through a medium which lends 
to the former the charm of romance, 
and exaggerates the deformity of the 
latter. 

Halleck’s poetry, whether serious 
or sprightly, is remarkable for the 
melody of the numbers. It is not the 
melody of monotonous and strictly 
regular measurement. His verse is 
constructed to please an ear naturally 
fine, and accustomed to a wide range 
of metrical modulation. It is as dif- 
ferent from that painfully balanced 
versification, that uniform succession 
of iambics, closing the sense with the 
couplet, which some writers practice, 


.and some critics praise, as the note of 


the thrush is unlike that of the cuckoo. 
Halleck is familiar with those general 
rules and principles, which are the 
basis of metrical harmony; and his 
own unerring taste has taught him the 
exceptions which a proper attention 
to variety demands. He understands 
that the rivulet is made musical by 
obstructions initschannel. You will 
find in no poet, passages which flow 
with a more sweet and liquid smooth- 
ness, but he knows very well that to 
make this smoothness perceived and 
to prevent it from degenerating into 
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monotony, occasional roughnesses 
must be interposed. 

But it is not only in humorous or 
playful poetry that Halleck excels. 
He has fire and tenderness, and manly 
vigor, and his serious poems are 
equally admirable with his satirical. 
What martial lyric can be finer than 
the verses on the death of Marco Boz- 
zaris? Weare made spectators of the 
slumbers of the Turkish oppressor, 
dreaming of ‘‘ victory in his guarded 
tent,’’ we see the Greek warrior rang- 
ing his true-hearted band of Suliotes 
in the forest shades, we behold them 
throwing themselves into the camp, 
we hear the shout, the groan, the 
saber stroke, the death shot falling 
thick and fast, and in the midst of it 
all, the voice of Bozzaris bidding them 
to strike boldly for God and their 
native land. The struggle is long and 
fierce ; the ground is piled with Mos- 
lem slain; the Greeks are at length 
victorious ; and as the brave chief falls 
bleeding from every vein, he hears the 
proud huzza of his surviving com- 
trades, announcing that the field is 
won, and he closes his eyes in death, 


‘*Calmly, as to a night’s repose.’’ 


This picture of the battle is followed 
by a dirge over the slain hero—a 
glorious outpouring of lyrical elo- 
quence, worthy to have been chanted 
by Pinder or Tyrtceus over one of his 
ancestors. There is in this poem a 
freedom, a daring, a fervency, a 
rapidity, an affluence of thick coming 
fancies, that make it seem like an in- 
inspired improvisation, as if the 
thoughts had been divinely breathed 
into the mind of the poet, and uttered 
themselves, voluntarily, in poetic 
numbers. We think, as we read of 
it, of 
‘‘__The large utterance of the early Gods.”’ 


Whoever undertakes the examina- 
tion of Halleck’s poetical character 
will naturally wish fora greater num- 
ber of examples from which to collect 
an estimate of his powers. He has 
given us only samples of what he can 
do. His verses are like passages of 


some noble choral melody, heard in 
the brief interval between the open- 
ing and shutting of the door of a 
temple. Why does he not more fre- 
quently employ the powers with which 
he is so eminently gifted ? He should 
know that such faculties are invigo- 
rated and enlarged, and rendered 
obedient to the will by exercise. He 
need not be afraid of not equaling 
what he has already written. He will 
excel himself, if he applies his powers, 
with an earnest and resolute purpose, 
to the work which justice to his own 
fame demands of him. There are 
heroes of our own history who deserve 
to be embalmed for immortality, in 
strains as noble as those which cele- 
brate the death of Marco Bozzaris; 
and Halleck has shown how power- 
fully he can appeal to our sense of 
patriotism, in his ‘‘ Field of the 
Grounded Arms,’’ a poem which has 
only been prevented from being uni- 
versally popular by the peculiar kind 
of verse in which it is written. 


=The condition of affairs in which 
the civilized world finds itself, makes 
works relating to our navy of peculiar 
interest. Never before were Ameri- 
cans so justly interested in the de- 
velopment of their naval strength as 
now, and accordingly one of the 
announcements by Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company is peculiarly timely. 
Lieutenant F. M. Bennett, U. S. N., 
has written ‘‘ The Monitor and the 
Navy under Steam.’’ Lieutenant 
Bennett has been in active service on 
many stations and has had an exten- 
sive naval career, besides which he 
has shown himself to be an intimate 
student of the development of steam 
as applied to navigation and its effect 
upon naval history. The present vol- 
ume devotes a short chapter to the 
evolution of the steam engine, and 
then narrates in an interesting way 
the great naval events of the Civil 
War and the War with Spain, which 
illustrate the influence and power 
upon the world’s history of steam and 
steel. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR for SEPTEMBER . 


1. Elizabeth P. Train—1856, Massachu- 
setts. 


Dr. Lamar— Social 
Queen of Hearts. 


Highwayman—A 


2. Eugene Field—1850, Missouri. 
Little Book of Western Verse—Little 
Book of Profitable Tales—Second Book of 
Western Verse. 
3. Sarah O. Jewett—1849, Maine. 
Deephaven—A Marsh Island—Betty Lei- 
cester. 
4. Alice E. Bartlett—1848, Wisconsin. 
Until the Daybreak—A New Aristocracy 
—Poems. 
5. C. M. Wieland—1733, Germany. 
Agathon—Trial of Abraham—Hermann. 


6. Catharine E. Beecher—z800, Long 
Island. 


Domestic Service—Domestic Economy— 
Common Sense Applied to Religion. 
7. Susan Ferrier—1782, Scotland. 
Marriage—The Inheritance—Destiny. 


8. Ludovico Ariosto—i474, Italy. 
Orlando Furioso—La Lena—La Scolastica. 


9. Maurice Thompson—1844, Indiana. 


A Tallahassee Girl—At Love’s Extremes 
—King of Honey Island. 


10. Philip G. Hamerton—18 34, England. 
Thoughts About Art—Painting in France 
—The Intellectual Life. 


11, Marvin R. New 
York. 
The Two Prodigals—Faith and Character 
—Christ as a Teacher. 


12. Charles D. 
chusetts. 


A Little Journey in the World—In the 
Levant—Being a Boy. 


Vincent—18 34, 


Warner—1829, Massa- 


13. Gustave Aimard—1818, France. 
The Pirates of the Prairie—The Adven- 

turers—The Trappers of the Arkansas. 

14. F. A. Chateaubriand—1768, France. 
The Genius of Christianity—Attila—The 

Martyrs. 

15. J. F. Cooper—i789, New Jersey. 
Last of the Mohicans—The Prairie—The 

Spy. 


16. Robert Barr—is&s5o, Scotland. 
The Mutable Many—A Woman Intervenes 
—In a Steamer Chair. 
17.—William E. 
vania. 
The Mikado’s Empire—Brave Little Hol- 
land—Honda, the Samurai. 
18. John S. C. Abbott.—1805, Maine. 


History of Napoleon III.—Marie Antoi- 
nette—Mother at Home. 


Griffis—1843, Pennsyl- 


19. James Barnes—1i866, Maryland. 
For King or Country—A Loyal Traitor— 
A Princetonian. 
20. David R. Locke—1833, New York. 
Swingin’ Round the Cirkle—A Paper City 
—Morals of Abou ben Adhem. 
21. Charles G. Wheeler, 1855, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Who Wrote It?—Familiar 
Course of Empire. 
22. Theodore Winthrop—1828, Conn. 
Cecil Dreeme—John Brent — Edwin 
Brotherloft. 
237. Sara Jane Lippincott—182}3, 
York. 
Merrie England—Recollections of My 
Childhood—Greenwood Leaves. 
24. Samuel R. Crockett—1860, Scotland. 
Red Axe—The Raiders—Lochinvar. 


25. Felicia D, Hemans—i794, England. 


Domestic Affections—Vespers of Palermo 
—The Forest Sanctuary. 


Allusions— 


New 


26. Prosper Merimee—18o03, Paris. 
The Double Mistake—The Conspiracy of 
Catiline—Studies in Roman History. 
27. Alfred T. Mahan—i8yo, New York. 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History— 
Life of Farragut—Life of Nelson. 


28. Kate Douglas Wiggin—i857, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Timothy’s Quest—Birds’ Xmas Carol— 
Story of Patsy. 
29. Elizabeth C. Gaskell—i810, England. 
Cranford—North and South—Wives and 
Daughters. 
30. Richard B. B. Sheridan—1751, Ire- 
land. 


Rivals—School for Scandal—The Duenna. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Century of Diplomacy’’ is 
the title of a book to be 
issued by Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company, which 
ought to prove of interest 
to Americans interested in 
the larger phases of Amer- 
ican national life. The 
volume is the work of ex Secretary 
of State John W. Foster, and consists 
of a review of American diplomacy 
since old Confederation’s Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations began its 
work, and concludes with an ac- 
count of the events which close the 
year 1876. There are not a few his- 
tories of diplomacy, and there are some 
on American diplomacy; but they 
have been written for the student 
rather than for the general reader, and 
it is to the general reader that Mr. 
Foster’s work will especially appeal. 
Without being technical, it is at once 
important as well as interesting. 


Edwin Markham’s ‘‘ Second Book of 
Poems,’’ which will be issued from the 
press of McClure, Phillips and Com- 
pany early in October, will contain sev- 
eral poems not before published. The 
note of hopefulness runs through the 
verses in this volume quite in contrast 
to the pessimism which some critics 
read into ‘‘ The Man With the Hoe.”’ 


Lovers of detective literature will 
be thankful for the elaborate six 
volume edition of Emile Gaboriau’s 
novels just ready from Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Gaboriau is admittedly 
the greatest figure in this branch of 
fiction, and few characters are more 
celebrated than his famous ‘‘ Monsieur 
Lecocq.’’ The author, it is now 
known, drew his inspiration and ma- 
terial from the archives of the French 
Police Department, and in his novels 
has presented a truly wonderful pict- 
ure of the under world of Paris and 
its endless warfare with the forces of 
society. The edition is handsomely 


bound and profusely illustrated. The 
following is a list of the novels and 
their illustrators: ‘‘Monsieur Le- 
cocq.’’ Illustrated by Bayard Jones. 
‘The Honor of the Name.’ Illus- 
trated by Bayard Jones. ‘‘ File No. 
113.’’ Illustrated by W. Glackens. 
‘* Other People’s Money.’’ Illustrated 
by Victor Perard. ‘‘The Widow 
Terouge.’’ Illustrated by Louise L. 
Heustis. ‘‘ The Mystery of Orcival.’’ 
Illustrated by Jules Guerin. 


‘‘ The Lane that Has no Turning ”’ 
is the title of a new book by Mr. Gil- 
bert Parker, which will be published 
by Doubleday, Page and Company in 
theautumn. It is a dramatic story of 
Quebec, Mr. Parker’s favorite literary 
hunting-ground, and will be the first 
book published by Mr. Parker since 
1808. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will have 
ready early in September, a volume on 
the subject of ‘‘ Oriental Rugs,’’ by 
John Kimberly Mumford. No ex- 
pense has been spared in the prepara- 
tion of the book, and it should be of 
great value to all who are interested 
in the subject and who desire the 
fullest available information concern- 
ing Oriental rugs, their comparative 
value, and how to distinguish the 
genuine and spurious. The book will 
contain sixteen colored and sixteen 
half-tone illustrations, reproduced 
from the best rugs in the world’s 
noted private collections. In the 
reproduction the publishers have made 
use of a new color process with the 
most satisfactory results. The author 
made a special journey to the rug- 
weaving countries to verify his work 
and is at present making a further 
study of the subject in Asia Minor. 
The work covers the entire history of 
rug-weaving, with particular descrip- 
tions of Caucasian, Persian, Turkish, 
Turkoman, Khilim and Indian rugs 
and rug makers. 
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‘‘ Brassey,’’ as The Naval Annual, 
edited by the Hon. William T. A. 
Brassey, a son of Lord Brassey, is 
usually called, is now fourteen years 
old. Avseries of its portly solid blue- 
cloth octavo volumes is a history of 
the navies of the world for half a gen- 
eration. Each volume opens as does 
this one, with careful studies of the 
maneuvers, the new ships, the plans 
and the appropriations of the navies 
of the world. Such naval engage- 
ments as may come in any year are 
minutely recorded. There follows, a 


list of war vessels, arranged by coun-. 


tries, giving tonnage, steam power, 
armament, etc., with plans. The 
work is technical; but no man can 
pretend to write or have an opinion 
worth considering on naval issues and 
questions, without a file of ‘‘ Brassey ’’ 
at his elbow. If each Congressman 
could be forced yearly to read ‘‘ Bras- 
sey’’ before he votes on the naval ap- 
propriation bill, we should havea bet- 
ter navy. Mr. T. A. Brassey is in 
South Africa with his regiment and 
this year’s volume is edited by Mr. T. 
A. Leyland. 
x» 

‘* Anglo-Saxons and Others,’’ by 
Aline Gorren, is a book one expects 
to find in French, not English. With 
keen speech and sharp, it deals with 
the world situation. When Mr. Paul 
Reinsch, a professor, ‘‘ made in Ger- 
many,’’ tries this in his ‘‘ World 
Politics,’’ he writes like a blue-book 
though he thinks like a philosopher. 
Aline Gorren thinks and has style. 
How big a bulk the English-speaking 
man has, this book shows and it 
shows too that this is not all. 


WITH 
NEW BOOKS 


Talcott Williams, 


the 


LL. D. 


‘It is not growing like a tree, 

In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere.”’ 


The which, ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons and 
Others,’’ are like to do, Aline Gorren 
urges unless they learn that mere 
morals and mere rule build but epi- 
taphless pyramids : 

‘* Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch away.’’ 

The Latin races know this. They 
have learned that there needs must be 
form, relativity, the conscious sense 
of beauty and rarer still, the social 
sense. How, where and why, the 
English and American lack this and 
lacking are at a parting of the way, to 
learn and be remembered or forget and 
be forgotten is told in this book by a 
new hand not long to remain un- 
known, with an extravagance of keen 
thought not often packed in a small 
book. 

x“ % 

When Mr. William Smart, a Glas- 
gow professor, in his short book on 
the ‘‘ Taxation of Land Values and 
the Single Tax’’ says that the latter 
is not ‘‘asystem of taxation but a 
method of confiscation,’’ he has shown 
his uncommon power of hitting a nail 
on the head, without splitting the 
board. The difficulty is that Mr. 
Smart’s knowledge of nails and boards 
is Scotch and English. His book 
defines taxation, following another 
Scotchman, as a payment for general 
benefits in proportion to the individual 
ability to contribute. If you will 
think on this definition long enough 
—it is over a century old now—you 
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will see how good it is. This discus- 
sion of taxation is admirable and will 
save much loose thinkirg. The body 
of the book tries to show that the tax- 
ation of land by value as preposed in 
London and Glasgow; instead of only 
by rental, as is done and in all Britain, 
rental tax too being paid by the occu- 
pier, is all wrong because value cannot 
be assessed. This is written in an amaz- 
ing ignorance of the American prac- 
tice and its results. The American 
will, however, learn much of English 
land taxation and be thankful. 
**s 

‘The Law in its Relation to Phy- 
sicians,’’ by Mr. Arthur N. Taylor, 
is one of those dubious books which 
lie midway between the treatise and 
the informatory essay. The general 
state of the law is here summarized 
with citations of cases, gleaned 
from digests and then checked off, 
though without much discrimination 
as to weight of authority,—Arkansas 
and Massachusetts being quoted to- 
gether. Fora physician witha fair 
general knowledge of medico-legal 
relations, this book will formulate and 
crystallize his current conceptions. A 
man without this knowledge may find 
it misleading and the man who hon- 
estly tries to live up to fair profes- 
sional requirements, needs none of 
this specialized knowledge. He will 
do, as of course, what the law re- 
quires. 

«x 

Hygiene manuals are generally 
book-made books, written by a phy- 
sician or layman, usually interested in 
some form of physical training who 
gleans his directions from various au- 
thorities. Up to fifteen or twenty 
years ago, these directions were most 
vague. Germ discoveries from 1880 
to 1890, gave a prodigious impulse to 
preventive medicine. From 1890 to 
1895, over thirty manuals of hygiene 
in various fields were published in this 
country. Universities started Jabora- 
tories and chairs, and a paper read at 


the Moscow Medical Congress in 1897 
reviewing this work in education by 
Dr. Leo Burgerstein shows that hy- 
giene has been introduced into the pub- 
lic education of every civilized coun- 
try. The reduction of deaths from 
consumption one-third in many 
places is one result. It has long since 
ceased to be possible to cover hygiene 
in one manual or by one man. 

Recent works like Dr. A. C. Abbott’s 
‘* Hygiene of Transmissible Disease,’’ 
Trotter and Firth’s ‘‘ Practical Do- 
mestic Hygiene’’ take up special 
phases. A complete manual like the 
‘* Theory and Practice of Hygiene,’’ 
by the same authors is a bulky book. 
‘* Personal Hygiene,’’ which Dr. 
Walter L Pyle has edited, carries 
specialization a step farther by having 
a group of articles on each subject by 
physicians teaching or practicing it, as: 
‘* Digestion,’’ by Dr. C. G. Stockton ; 
‘* Skin,’’ by Dr. G. H. Fox ; ‘‘ Voice 
and Respiration,’’ by Dr. E. F. 
Ingalls; ‘‘Ear,’’ by Dr. B. A. 
Randall ; ‘‘ Eye,’’ by Dr. W. L. Pyle; 
‘‘ Brain,’’ by Dr. J. W. Courtney, 
and ‘‘ Exercise,’’ by Dr. G. N. Stew- 
art. These are all relatively young 
men, advancing in their profession. 
Physicians are a selected class and 
their open-air life makes them a bit 
exacting and careless of individual 
weakness. Dr. Fox might wisely 
have alluded to the shock to eye, ear 
and lungs, from the circulatory shock 
of sea-bathing. Dr. Stewart prescribes 
nine miles of walking or eighteen 
miles of cycling daily for an ordinary 
man, a pretty stiff dose. Save in the 
eye, too little stress is laid on the hy- 
giene of approaching age. 

«% 

The Atlanta Constitution has been 
as fortunate as the Springfield Republi- 
can in the number of books taken 
from its pages. The folk poems of 
Mr. Frank L. Stanton have for several 
years attracted the watchful attention 
of thase licensed pirates, the Exchange 
and Sunday supplement editor. They 
are now published in a volume, 
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‘* Songs from Dixie Land,’’ which re- 
veals them as of a distinct school, 
perhaps the only one American letters 
can claim in poetry,—that led by 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. For 
some reason, across the central strip 
between the Atlantic coast and the 
Mississippi valley there is a turn for 
this easy, lilting, tripping verse, out 
of which great things may grow, and 
good things, like Mr. Stanton’s in 
white and colored dialect, have grown. 
«*% 

Rev. Dr. Frederic Rowland Martin 
in ‘‘ The Last Words (real and tradi- 
tional) of Distinguished Men and 
Women,”’ has done a very useful ser- 
vice to speakers and writers, some- 
what clipped by a limited edition of 
five hundred copies. There is an 
index of phrases and the book is beau- 
tifully printed. The singular state- 
ment is made by the publishers that it 
is ‘‘on an entirely new subject.’’ 
‘“ Last Words of Eminent Persons,’’ 
by Joseph J. Kaines, a Comtist, ap- 
peared in 1866 ; the Cincinnati Metho- 
dist Book Concern, publishes ‘‘ Dying 
Sayings of Christians,’’ the Presby- 
terian Board ‘‘ Death-bed Triumphs 
of Eminent Christians ’’—each illus- 
trating the serenity of immersion 
and election, and there is a swarm of 
books on death-bed scenes. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Ezra P. Gould is already known 
for one of the best and most suggest- 
ive commentaries on Mark accessi- 
ble to the English reader. It has its 
faults but they are those of a scholar- 
ship over-dry butexact. His ‘‘ Bib- 
lical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment ’’ is ashort, closely written book 
which boils down much knowledge in 
small compass, a sort of condensed 
extract of criticism. Prof. Gould 
seeks to show how the pure spiritual 
message of Christ was given an 
Hebraic bent in the synoptic Gospels 
and the first ten chapters of Acts, a 
later development of this bent in por- 
tions of these Gospels, probably later, 


James, I. Peter and the Apocalypse, 
how Paul developed his phase of 
Christian teaching in Galatians, I. and 
II. Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, 
Philemon and possibly I. and II. Thes- 
salonians, while Alexandrian philoso- 
phy had its influence in Ephesians, 
Colossians, I. and II. Timothy, Titus, 
Hebrews, II. Peter and Jude and the 
writings of or from John. The rea- 
sons for this division, what it means 
and its meaning are expounded with 
an equal clarity and reverence. Noth- 
ing is certain in this, but much is 
probable and all makes to think and 
the New Testament of all books de- 
serves to be read with constant, unre- 
mitting, exact, penetrating thought. 


* 
* * 


Four years ago, Professor Oliver J. 
Thatcher and D. Ferdinand Schwill, 
of the University of Chicago, pub- 
lished a history of ‘‘ Europe in the 
Middle Ages”’ on a new plan. It was 
intended for use with a given school 
library. Each chapter opened with a 
list of accessible authorities, priced, 
and closed with subjects for study 
with references. There were maps 
and pedigrees. The range was wide, 
social economic and religious aspects 
being presented as well as political. 
A like plan guides the ‘‘ General His- 
tory of Europe’’ from the same cause. 
It begins with 350 and comes down 
to 1895. It could be studied with 
about two hundred volumes which 
would cost about $300, though with 
its maps, lists and pedigrees, it is as 
independent of aids as most histories. 
It is written carelessly, as to style, 
most American professors forgetting 
that there isa muse of history. But 
it is easy in narrative, broad in scope 
and follows received authorities. Its 
Mohammed is Noldeke’s. Its view 
of Turkey is Freeman’s. The Holy 
Alliance is treated from the standpoint 
of the old English liberal school. On 
nearly every issue, it has a side. 
Minor errors occur, as Montenegro is 
without its seaport on a map for 1881; 
Arabia was not so exclusively idol- 
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atrous, as is asserted, in pre-Islamic 
days. But small holes like this can 
be picked in any general history. 
The important thing is that this is in 
the main sound, written on a good 
plan and every High School ought to 
have the library for its fit use, though 
a teacher must supplement general by 
exact references. The book would be 
an excellent reading guide. 


* 
* * 


‘* Bolak,’’ the Blue Language is the 
last claimant for the position of an 
universal international tongue. Such 
periodically appear, because men, de- 
ceived by grammar and dictionary, 
take a tongue to be a group of oral 
conventional signs for ideas. It is 
not. Language is the final state of 
oral signs, after long shaping by the 
outer life and inner thought of a peo- 
ple, through which certain traditional 
concepts are expressed. These con- 
cepts differ subtly for all races and 
the complexity of their language is 
their complexity. An universal lan- 
guage will not be made. It may 
grow, as indeed English has fair 
chance of growing. Yet the gram- 
mar view of language is so strong 
that a dozen years ago, Schleyer’s 
Volapuk, Sterner’s Pasilingua, 
Bauer’s Spelin, Dyer’s Lingualum- 
ina, together with Boltz’ adaptation of 
Greek and Molee’s ‘‘ Germanic En- 
glish’’ were all on the market to- 
gether. In five years, 1885-90, eight 
works on Volapuk were published in 
this country, scores abroad, its intro- 
duction and grammar had appeared, 
1888, in twenty-one tongues, its 
dictionary of twenty thousand words 
was in its fourth edition, and its 
‘‘Academy”’ of twenty-seven mem- 
bers representing fifteen countries 
reckoned its adherents and students 
by two million. Yet it has disap- 
peared like a shade, and for ten years 
not a new work has been catalogued 
as published in this country. ‘‘ Bolak,’’ 
the work of M. Leon Bollack, is a not 
dissimilar attempt to palm an agglu- 
tinative tongue on Aryan races, whose 
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lingual affinities are inflectional, and 
it has the same curious lack of real 
acquaintance with vocalization which 
Volapuk displayed. If it were well 
to seek what Prof. Max Miiller has 
termed the impossible phantom of an 
universal tongue, Leibnitz and Bacon 
have laid down the law as to the 
method of making—one proposing 
that the ideas and concepts known be 
tabulated and the other proposing that 
its form be determined by studying 
the shape and tendency of earth’s 
leading tongues. It will be no arbi- 
trary syllabic tongue. 

x" 

The Moravians and Comenius 
shaped Teuton and Protestant educa- 
tional theory and practice just as 
Loyola, his successors and the general 
body of the brotherhood of Jesus 
shaped Latin and Roman teaching. 
In fact, the debt of Comenius to an 
Irish Jesuit was so great that his work 
is almost an offshoot. The recent 
centennial of the birth of Comenius 
brought a swarm of lives and works 
on him, but there was needed some 
work directly connecting his illumi- 
nating work with modern education. 
Professor Will S. Monroe, of the 
Massachusetts State Normal School, 
has done this—‘‘Comenius,’’ a volume 
in the Great Educators Series. 


* 
* * 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Albert Berry 
died in 1897 at the age of forty-five, 
the leading figure among men of his 
age, and, but for Dr. Dale,of any age,in 
the English Congregational Church. 
His call to the Plymouth Church pul- 
pit after Beecher’s death drew Amer- 
ican attention to him, but he could 
scarcely be said to be known in this 
country. His life by Mr.. James S. 
Drummond gives a clear picture of 
the place and work of a dissenting 
Congregational clergyman in the Eng- 
lish midland counties—he was pastor 
at Wolverhampton—but it has no 
other claim on American readers. 
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cribner’s has an article by 
Frederic Irland on ‘‘ The 
Game-Land Our Fathers 

bo} 


hunting in British Colum- 
bia. It is written in Mr. 
Irland’s best vein, and is 
well illustrated. Walter A. 
Wyckoff, author of ‘‘ The Workers,’’ 
has written two articles describing his 
journey with the Peary Relief Expedi- 
tion, the first of which appears in this 
number, and ‘‘The Chickamauga 
Crisis,’’ is the first of two articles of 
personal reminiscence by General 
Jacob D. Cox. William Dean Howells 
has an article of great personal inter- 
est concerning his recollections of 
James Russell Lowell, and Ernest 
Seton-Thompson’s delightful story of 
‘‘ Tito: the Coyote,’’ is concluded. 


‘The Influence of the Western 
World on China’’ is the title of a 
timely article in September Century, 
the writer being Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, 
for thirty years missionary in the 
Middle Kingdom. One can learn 
about the Boxers from a paper by R. 
Van Bergen on ‘‘ The Revolution in 
China and its Causes,’’ while the 
second installment of Jean Schopfer’s 
notes on ‘‘Amusements at the Paris 
Exposition,’’ treats particularly of 
theatres. Sir Walter Besant has 
an illustrated paper on East London, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Thames from Wap- 
ping to Blackwall.’’ The second in- 
stallment of Bertha Runkle’s historic 
romance, ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre,’’ 
has two illustrations furnished by 
Castaigne, and other fiction in the 
number, apart from ‘‘ Dr. North and 
His Friends,’’ is in the form of two 
short stories by John Luther Long and 
Annie S. Winston. 


Harper's opens with an interesting 
illustrated paper on ‘‘ Paris in 1900 
and the Exposition,’’ by Edward 
Insley. ‘‘ Four Days in a Medicine 


Lost,’’ being an account of 
| 
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Japan,”’ 
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Lodge,’’ by Walter McClintock, de- 
scribes the life of the Blackfeet In- 
dians, while there are fresh install- 
ments of the serials by Israel 
Zangwill and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Frank R. Stockton’s lively story, ‘‘A 
Bicycle of Cathay,’’ is continued, and 
there are short stories by Mary E. 
Wilkins, Virginia Frazer Boyle, Paul 
Leicester Ford and W. W. Jacobs. 
Julian Ralph contributes a paper of 
timely interest on ‘‘ The Teuton Tug 
of War.’’ 


The A//antic opens with an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The American Boss,’’ 
by Francis C. Lowell. Other articles 
of interest are ‘‘ Oklahoma,’’ by Helen 
Churchill Candee; ‘‘The Ancient 
Feud between Philosophy and Art,’’ 
by Paul Elmer More; ‘‘ Gleanings 
From an Old Southern Newspaper,”’ 
by W. P. Trent; and ‘‘ Recent Amer- 
ican Fiction.” Of timely interest are 
two papers on ‘‘ Recent Books on 
by Jukichi Inouye, and 
‘*Russia’s Interest in China,’’ by 
Brooks Adams, while ‘‘ The Contrib- 
utors’ Club,’’ has many good arti- 
cles. 

The Cosmopolitan opens with a 
timely paper by Olive Schreiner on 
‘*The African Boer. I.’’ Other illus- 
trated articles are ‘‘ What China 
Really Is,’’ by John Brewster 
Dane; ‘‘ Buffalo and ber Pan- 
American Exposition,’’ by Samuel G. 
Blythe ; and ‘‘ China and the Powers,’’ 
by John Brisben Walker. ‘‘ The Hu- 
man Eye and How to Care For It,’’ is 
a prize article by H. O. Reik, M. D., 
and ‘‘ The Work of a Great Cartoon- 
ist,’’ is by Lloyd McK. Garrison. 
Short stories of fiction and ‘‘ Great 
Events,’’ add to the attractiveness of 
the number. 


The leading articlein Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly is a personal record 
of adventure, written by W. Walton, 
who shared with Lieut. Gillmore a 
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captivity of more than eight months 
among the Filipinos. The much 
talked of Wu Ting-Fang, Chinese 
Minister at Washington, contributes 
an intelligent paper upon his own 
people, reinforced by an article telling 
just the facts about the Boxers which 
few people know. The fiction of the 
number is strong and its variety is 
shown by the contrast between a story 
of Francis Gribble’s ‘‘ The Princess 
Who Was Treated Badly,’’ and the 
‘‘Mission of Corporal Thompson,’’ 
a story of genuine human feeling. 


McClure’s opens with an interesting 
illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Training of 
Lions, Tigers, and Other Great Cats ”’ 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams, being 
personal interviews with the leading 
trainers of the world. Lietitenant 
James C. Gillmore’s interesting narra- 
tive ‘‘A Prisoner Among Filipinos ’’ is 
concluded, and ‘‘ A Comedy of Rebel- 
lion’? is by Clinton Ross. ‘‘ Building 
a German Ocean Greyhound,’’ by Ray 
Stannard Baker, is a description of 
how the swiftest and most costly of all 
ocean steamships was built. The 
Reverend John Watson continues 
his ‘‘ Life of the Master,’’ and poems 
and short stories close the number. 


Among the illustrated articles in 
the New England Magazine are ‘‘ The 
Worcester Musical Festival,’’ by 
Walter M. Lancaster; ‘‘ Jacob Hem- 
inway, the First Yale Student,’’ by 
Burton J. Hendrick; ‘‘A Village in 
Rural France,’’ by Clifton Johnson, 
and ‘‘ Oberlin College,’’ by G. Fred- 
erick Wright. There are other papers 
by Charles H. Oliphant, Raymond L. 
Bridgman, J. T. Sunderland and C. N. 
Hall, while short stories and poems 
complete the number. 

Current Lippincott’s opens with a 
complete story by Thomas Cobb, enti- 
tled ‘‘The Dissemblers.’’ ‘‘ Young 
America at the Gates of Literature ’’ 
is by Henry S. Pancoast, and Cyrus 
Townsend Brady has a short story 
entitled ‘‘ The Bishop and the Fool.’’ 
‘* A Swede’s Campaign in Germany,’’ 
by Stephen Crane, is seventh in the 


series of ‘‘ Great Battles of the World.”’ 
Other short stories are by Cy Warman 
and R. V. Risley. 

Munsey’ s has the portrait of William 
Jennings Bryan as frontispiece. ‘‘ The 
Democratic National Convention,’’ by 
Randolph C. Lewis, depicts scenes at 
the great political gathering which 
nominated Bryan for the Presidency. 
‘* The Crime of the Powers,’’ by Fritz 
Gunliffe-Owen, tells how the European 
governments are mainly responsible 
for the present deplorable state of af- 
fairs in China. There are new install- 
ments of the serials, and the storiettes 
are by well-known writers. 


Henry Irving Dodge has an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Sheep Ranching in 
the Northwest,’’ in the /uwior Munsey 
for September. ‘‘ The Truth About 
Vivisection,’’ by John H. Girdner, 
tells what it has done for medical 
science, and why it is attacked in the 
name of humanity. Raymond R. 
Spears writes on ‘‘ All in a Police- 
man’s Life,’’ and Albert S. Jones tells 
of ‘‘The Romance of the Rifle,’’ de- 
scribing the prominent part the weap- 
on has played in American history. 
There are short stories and poems, 
and ‘‘ The Stage,’’ describes the work- 
aday side of playing. 


Everybody’s Magazine has a short 
story by S. R. Crockett entitled ‘‘A 
Scientific Symposium,’’ in which the 
reader views the several characters 
through the spectacles of the humor- 
ousand quizzically observant physician 
who is supposed to tell the story. 
Other features are the continuation of 
Stuart Robson’s Autobiography, the 
‘* Simple Explanation ’’ of the month 
is on ‘‘ The Light of the Sun,’’ while 
‘Oyster Farming” is the seventh 
article in the series of ‘‘ Great Amer- 
ican Industries.’’ ‘‘How a Great 
City is Cleaned ’’ is an article of un- 
usual interest, and ‘‘ Queen Victoria 
and Her Family as Artists ’’ has illus- 
trations from drawings by the Queen 
and the Empress Frederic of Germany, 
while several short stories add to the 
attractiveness of the number. 
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‘* On the Trail of a Traitor,’’ by F. 
K. Scribner, is the complete novel in 
the Argosy, describing the story of 
Sheridan’s last campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley. ‘‘ Fool’s Luck,’’ 
by George King Whitmore, is a tale 
of two who drifted out to sea in the 
fog, and of what they encountered 
there. Garrett Swift in ‘‘ The Gift of 
the Sea’’ tells the part played by 
modern invention in the rescue of a 
maiden in distress. Short stories and 
poems complete the number. 


There are numerous interesting pa- 
persin the Purztan.‘‘With Good Queen 
Bess at Bryn Mawr,’’ by Evangeline 
W. Andrews, describes a unique May 
Day entertainment at a woman’s col- 
lege, and ‘‘Society Out of Doors,’’ 
by Hartley Davis, tells what it costs to 
take the air in a fashionable way. ‘‘A 
Chapter on Cozy Corners,’’ by Leonard 
C. Stewart, describes inexpensive ways 
of furnishing them. ‘‘ Ins and Outs 
of Housekeeping ’’ is written by Mar- 
garet Remington, and short stories 
add to the attractiveness of the 
number. 


FAMILY. 


Young women who are building air- 
castles upon studying art in Paris willdo 
well to inform themselves of the facts 
set forth in Maude Andrews’ account of 
her own recent experiences as an art 
student at the French capital as pub- 
lished in September Woman’s Home 
Companion. ‘‘School for Little 
Mothers ’’ is an interesting illustrated 
paper describing how little mothers 
in New York City are trained by the 
charity so named. No city in the 
Union can boast of so many monu- 
ments and memorial tablets as Wash- 
ington—a fact which impresses every 
visitor to the Capital. The editorial 
management of the Woman’s Home 
Companion has taken the pains to 
secure photographs and descriptive 
accounts of the finest of the nation’s 
monuments, and they appear in this 
number. 
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Table Talk has many interesting 
articles, some being ‘‘In an Old 
Restaurant of Mexico City,’’ by Oliva 
Percival; ‘‘ How Other People Marry,”’ 
by Mrs. Burton Kingsland, telling of 
queer customs in strange countries; 
‘* Speaking of Fads,’’ ‘‘ Nutriment 
False and True,’’ by atrained nurse, 
‘“The Chemistry of Food,’ ‘“‘A 
Strange Diet,’’ ‘‘ Rich White Cake 
and Other Mixtures,’’ with remarks 
on baking them. ‘‘ Cranberry Sherbet 
Out of Season,;’’ ‘‘ The Housekeep- 
ers’ Inquiries’’ answers the trouble- 
some questions that worry the per- 
plexed housekeeper. The daily 
‘*Menus,’’ with full instructions how 
to follow them, are great helps in the 
kitchen. 


SPORTS. 


Current Outing has as frontispiece 
a drawing by James LL. Weston. 
‘The Sporting Spirit, Ancient and 
Modern,’’ is described by George 
Hibbard. ‘‘ A Hand-to-Hand Battle 
with a Lioness,’’ by A. S. Jenning, is 
the true story of a Boer Hunter. 
A. T. Kenealy has an article on 
‘* Weather Wrinkles for Yachtsmen,’’ 
and ‘‘Alpine Accidents,’’ by Francis 
Gribble, gives a lesson in possible 
dangers. Other interesting articles 
are by well-known writers, and the 
number is well illustrated. 


JUVENILE. 


Mrs. E. B. Custer, widow of the 
famous Indian fighter, contributes to 
the S¢. Nicholas a sketch of a boy 
nicknamed ‘‘The Kid,’’ with anec- 
dotes illustrating the traits that prove 
his kinship to an Indian-fighting 
father. Glimpses of the Paris Expo- 
sition are given by Grace W. Curran, 
and the pedigree of the clothing of the 
present day is traced back to Assyrian 
times in a paper, by George Mac 
Adam, entitled ‘‘ About Clothes.’’ 
‘* Pretty Polly Perkins’’ and ‘‘ The 
Junior Cup” are continued, while 
there are short stories and articles by 
well-known writers. 
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erhaps no living American 
poet is more widely known 
on this side of the Atlantic 
than Mr. Frank L. Stan- 
ton, of Atlanta, Ga. The 
lines of none of our verse 
writers have been more per- 
sistently reprinted by the 
daily and weekly press. While the 
general newspaper editor is a good 
judge of what is popular, he cares 
much less for literary qualities, espe- 
cially in poetry. This has been par- 
ticularly true in Mr. Stanton’s case, 
and has unintentionally worked no 
small injustice. His lighter and more 
catchy verse has been given the widest 
circulation, while some of his poems 
of real beauty are almost unknown. 
Mr. Stanton is a versatile singer. 
Aside from his lighter verse, which 
needs no comment here, he has writ- 
ten songs and lyrics of unsurpassed 
beauty and melody. Sometimes his 
inspiration comes from nature, some- 
times from child life, sometimes from 
a great moral truth. He is always, 
however, the poet of hope and good 
cheer. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he has never written a despairing 
or pessimistic line. While his best 
songs and lyrics show an unusual 
mastery of rhythm, rhyme and form 
they are the product of a true and 


STANTON 


natural singer. As Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris says, there is not an ‘‘ artificial 
note’’ to be found in them. ‘“‘Sin- 
cerity and simplicity prevail through- 
out. Surely there is a touch of origi- 


FRANK L. STANTON 
Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merril! Company 


nality in the fact that the poet, with 
such remarkable facility for rhyme 
and meter and in the outward forms 
of his art, should cling so persistently 
to what is simple and true.’’—Cwur- 
rent Literature. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


ecidedly the best selling book 

of the month has been 

‘The Reign of Law’’ by 

James Lane Allen, which 

has been tersely described 

as made up of beautiful 

scenery and fine character 

sketches strung along a 

thread of hemp. But it is more—it is 
a psychological study—but always 
from the human, never from the dry, 


technical standpoint. That it will 
rival in popularity the most successful 
of the author’s previous works seems 
not unlikely. ‘‘ China: The Long- 
Lived Empire’’ has likewise been 
largely in request— showing how 
much the daily newspaper has come 
to affect our literary tastes; while 
‘*Unleavened Bread,’’ by Judge Reb- 
ert Grant, has again emphasized its 
claim to eminence. Always strong, 
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not always pleasant, it has been 
sharply criticised, but the critics are 
mostly agreed as to its thoroughly 
human quality—which doubtless ex- 
plains its popularity. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘*The Reign of Law,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. 

‘“‘The Heart’s Highway,’’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins. 

““ Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 

‘* Boy,’’ by Marie Corelli. 

‘The Bath Comedy,’ by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 

‘*To Have and to Hold,’”’ by Mary John- 
ston. 


‘China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 

‘The Break-Up of China,’’ by Lord 
Beresford. 

‘*The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 
' ‘*Concerning Cats,’’ by Helen M. Wins- 
ow. 

‘‘Our Presidents and How we Make 
Them,”’ by Col. A. K. McClure. 

‘* Bird Neighbors,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


‘“‘The Reign of Law,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. 

‘*The Redemption of David Corson,’”’ by 
Charles Frederic Goss. 

‘‘The Isle of the Winds,’’ by S. R. 
Crockett. 

‘‘The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘* Boy,’”’ by Marie Corelli. 

‘* Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 


‘*The Break-Up of China,’ by Lord 
Beresford. 

‘* Klizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 

‘*How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. 

‘‘Our Native Trees,’? by Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

‘China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 

‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


‘‘The Reign of Law,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. 


‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

“‘A Friend of Ceesar,’’ by William Stearns 
Davis. 

‘““The Passing of Thomas and Other 
Stories,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier. 

‘* The Web of Life,’’ by Robert Herrick. 

“The Heart’s Highway,’’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins. 


‘“TIn South Africa with Buller,’’ by George 
Clarke Musgrave. 

‘* London to Ladysmith via Pretoria,’ 
by Winston Spencer Churchill. 

‘China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 

‘*The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

‘* Paris as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers,’’ edited by Esther Singleton. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


‘‘The Reign of Law,’”’ by James Lane 
Allen. 

‘*Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant.’’ 

‘*From Kingdom to Colony,’’ by Mary 
Devereux. 

‘‘A Friend of Cesar,” by William Stearns 
Davis. 

‘‘Knights of the Cross,’’ by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 

‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ by Booth Tark- 
ington. 


China: The Long-Lived Empire,’’ by 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 

‘*The Colombian and Venezuelan Repub- 
lics,’’ by William L. Scruggs. 

‘* Railway Control by Commissions,’’ by 
Frank Hendrick. 

‘*How to Know the Wild Flowers,’ by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. 

‘*In South Africa with Buller,’’ by George 
Clarke Musgrave. 

‘* Nature’s Garden,”’ by Neltje Blanchan. 


=‘‘A Private Chivalry’’ is the title 
of the new novel by Francis Lynde, 
which D. Appleton and Com- 
pany announce for early publication. 
The scene, which is laid in Colorado, 
shifts from the stirring life of a mining 
camp to Denver, and the story is said 
to be remarkable for dramatic action 
and suspended interest. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 

The London publishing house of 
Kegan Paul has paid the Boston firm 
of Small, Maynard and Company, 
a compliment by imitating the 


pleasant series of books known as 


the Beacon Biographies. The first 
of the new series, called the West- 
minster Biographies, has already ap- 
peared on both sides of the Atlantic, 
in this country with Small, May- 
nard and Company’s imprint. In 
size and general makeup the two 
series are practically identical, the 
chief difference being in the. color of 
the covers. It is worth noting, too, 
that this first volume has been printed 
in this country. All these little vol- 
umes are models of tasteful and ser- 
viceable bookmaking. The English 
editor will deserve praise if he can 
keep his series as uniformly excellent 
as the American series has thus far 
been. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that he has not been happy 
in his choice of a biographer of Robert 
Browning. Mr. Arthur Waugh, pains- 
taking and appreciative though he 
may be, was not the man fora task 
of such large proportions. When a 
work on Browning is limited to about 
a hundred and fifty small pages one 
shudders on seeing it begin with a 
remark like this: ‘‘ Except a man had 
history at his finger tips, a date, taken 


by itself, is apt to be cold and unsug- 
gestive.’’ This last adjective, it may 
be noted, might be justly applied to 
Mr. Waugh’s little book. It fails 
completely, as actors say, to ‘‘ light 
up’’ the subject. It follows Brown- 
ing’s history with fidelity; but the 
record it leaves is commonplace, at 
moments fatuous. But no record of 
such a man could fail to be full of in- 
teresting facts. Of course, the book 
does not undertake to give an elabor- 
ate analysis of Mr. Browning’s genius ; 
lack of space makes such an ambition 
impossible; but Mr. Waugh shows 
sympathy with the poet’s aims and 
point of view. The time is coming, 
of course, when Browning as a dra- 
matic poet will receive the apprecia- 
tion from the great public that is now 
given him by a comparatively few 
readers. It is reported, for instance, 
that Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, 
who for many years has read from 
Browning in public, and has lately 
made a notable success as an actress, 
will produce ‘‘In a Balcony’’ next 
winter, and possibly the great scene 
between Ottima and Sebald from 
‘* Pippa Passes,’’ which makes in itself 
a complete play, and one of the most 
dramatic playsin the English language, 
equal in intensity to the banishment 
scene in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ and far 
more varied. Indeed, several Ameri- 
can players have already shown their 
regard for Browning as a writer for 
the theatre, among them Lawrence 
Barrett and Miss Julia Marlowe. 
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With the personal side of Browning, 
Mr. Waugh deals with more success 
than with his purely literary character. 
In speaking of his friendship with 
women he makes one shrewd ob- 
servation, which he expresses badly, 
however: ‘‘The strongest and most 
masculine character will always be 
found to seek those complimentary 
qualities of womanhood for which a 
weakly or effeminate nature can find 
substitutes in itself.’’ Besides being 
true, it isa just tribute to the most 
masculine poet of the century. With 
portrait. 1155 pp. 32mo.—WM. Y. 
Tribune. 


PIONEERING ON THE CONGO. 


The Rev. W. Holman Bentley, 
author of ‘‘ Pioneering on the Congo,”’ 
was for twenty-one years a Baptist 
missionary in the district watered by 
the great Congo River. He was one 
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author of a ‘‘ Dictionary and Gram- 
mar of the Kongo Language.”’ 

He prefaces his long and interesting 
account of his travels and exper- 
iences with a concise history of Por- 
tuguese Africa from the time of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, a grandson, by 
the way, on his mother’s side, of the 
English John of Gaunt. The capture 
of Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, under 
his leadership, in 1415, is regarded as 
the first step in the modern explora- 
tion of Africa. After the death of 
his father, King John I., in 1433, he 
founded a school of navigation under 
Jacome, a Majorcan, and sent the 
pupils on voyages of exploration. 
After his death the work was con- 
tinued by others. Sierra Leone was 
discovered in 1447, and the wide 
mouth of the Zaire, or Congo River, 
in 1484. Diego Cam was the dis- 
coverer of the latter. Mr. Bentley 
declares that the inhabitants of the 
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Copyright, 1900, by Fleming H. Revell Company 


of the first of the English mission- 
aries in that country, and first saw 
some of the Congo tribes when they 
were practically untouched by any 
foreign influences. He has reduced 
their language to writing, and is the 


From “‘ Pioneering on the Congo 


district still preserve the memory of 
his name. They call it Ndo Dioko 
Kam. Through Cam’s influence 
Christian missions were established. 
Through the subsequent explorations 
of the Portuguese the work of Chris- 
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tianizing that part of Africa was 
largely extended, but the missions, 
according to tradition, fell under an 
evil spell, and the converted Africans 
or their descendants reverted to the 
superstitions of their ancestors. 

In 1879, when Mr. Bentley reached 
the Congo, it was to all intents and 
purposes a heathen land. So the 
record of Portuguese colonization and 
civilization counts for little. Mr. 
Bentley found some crude, almost 
meaningless, survivals of Christian 
ceremony and symbolism. 

The river and its district were gen- 
erally given: up to the slave trade, to 
the growth and extinction of which 
Mr. Bentley devotes a chapter, until 
as lately as 1878. Baptist missions 
had been established at few points on 
the coast of Africa as early as 1848, 
but the work was not pushed ener- 
getically until it was taken up by 
George Greenfell and Thomas J. 
Comber in the seventies. Mr. Bentley 
retells the story of the search for Dr. 
Livingstone and his relief in 1871 by 
Henry M. Stanley, and the subse- 
quent explorations of Stanley him- 
self, which prepared the way for the 
advance of the Baptist and other mis- 
sions. A vast field for missionary 
work beyond Stanley Pool, the big lake- 
like opening in the Congo one thou- 
sand and sixty miles from its source, 
was opened tothem. Messrs. Greenfell 
and Comber made a reconnoitering 
expedition early in 1878 and another 
later in the same year. At that time 
there were important Dutch trading 
stations at and near the mouth of the 
Congo, and steamboats were obtain- 
able for navigation eighty miles or so 
into the interior. Comber returned 
to England in December and made 
his report, returning the following 
April with three colleagues, of whom 
Mr. Bentley was one. 

From this point Mr. Bentley’s nar- 
rative is largely a record of his own 
experiences. His two volumes are 
packed full of facts and figures, 
gtaphic accounts of innumerable ex- 
citing adventures, information on 
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From ‘ Pioneering on the Congo”’ 


ethnological, geographical, commer- 
cial, pomological, ichthyological, phil- 
ological, and religious matters. Com- 
ber’s party established their first mis- 
sion at San Salvador in the Congo 
district in July, 1879. Explorations 
from that point were soon instituted 
and outlying stations established. In 
1881 the explorers founded a mission 
at Stanley Pool. By the end of 1882 
an effective line of communication 
had been established between the 
Lower Congo and Stanley Pool, anda 
steamer for the sole use of the mis- 
sions was on the way from England. 
This boat, named the ‘‘ Peace,’’ ar- 
rived early in 1883. Inher many ex- 
peditions in the upper river were con- 
ducted and through these new stations 
were established. 

Mr. Bentley’s book carries the 
record up tolast year. He has chap- 
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ters on the Congo language and the 
vagaries of fetichism. He has chap- 
ters, too, on ‘‘ Other Missions on the 
Congo,’’ with an illustrative map, 
and the Government of the Congo 
Free State since its constitution under 
King Leopold of Belgium. The ap- 
pendix contains a list of Congo mis- 
sionaries, men and women, transla- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer in eight of 
the Congo languages and dialects and 
an account of the genesis and effects 
of the malarial fever in which the 
theory of the blood-destroying para- 
site is upheld and the danger of infec- 
tion by mosquitoes insisted upon. 
The main object of Mr. Bentley’s 
book, of course, is to tell the story of 
the spread of Christianity in Africa, 
but his narrative is of varied interest, 
and the descriptions of people, man- 
ners, and customs are clear and viva- 
cious. The maps and pictures add 
greatly to the interest of the book. 
Two volumes. 478, 448 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


A WHITE WOMAN IN CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. 


Helen Caddick describes in ‘‘A 
White Woman in Central Africa,’’ 
her journey from Chinde, a settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Zambesi, 
to the great Lake Tanganyika, 
which divides German East Africa 
from the Congo Free State. She 
traveled alone, in spite of the warn- 
ings of her friends, and found the 
natives kind and attentive. She went 
from Chinde up the Zambesi to Kat- 
unga, on the missionary boat ‘‘ Henry 
Henderson,’’ known to the few Euro- 
peans asthe ‘‘ Pious Paddler.’’ The 
two strangest things she saw in that 
comparatively short stage ‘of her 
journey were the hippopotamus in his 
native environment and the huge 
baobab tree over the grave of Mrs. 
Livingstone at Shipango. This is a 
curious and wonderful kind of tree, 
which ‘‘ looks as if it belonged to the 
days before the flood.’’ The thick trunk 


A MACHILA 
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From ‘A White Woman in Central Africa"’ 
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(sometimes these trees are seventy 
feet in circumference) tapers toward 
the top. At intervals thick boughs 
project, covered with little twigs and 
leaves. There are no waving branches 
covered with foliage. The fruit is 
large, with a velvety green shell, and 
full of small nuts of cream of tartar. 
She says that the natives make a hole 
in the shell, fill it with water, and use 
it as a drinking cup until the cream 
of tartar is all dissolved. 

From the Zambesi on the fourth 
day, the steamboat turned in the 
Shiré River, which is narrower, with 
higher banks. At Chiromo the intre- 
pid woman dined with the Consular 
officer, being the first European wo- 
man to break bread at that station. 
She also frightened the house cat, 
which had never before seen a Euro- 
pean woman. She was in British 
Central Africa from June to Novem- 
ber, and never had a touch of the 
fever. Butshe did not drink whisky 
or needlessly expose herself. 

From Katunga she was carried 
overland in a manchila, a sort of ham- 
mock swung on a bamboo pole. She 
had fourteen carriers, including two 
for her luggage, which weighed only 
sixty pounds. The rate of speed was 
about four miles an hour. At Blan- 
tyre, 3,000 feet above the sea, the 
center of a Scotch colony founded by 
Livingstone, she found homelike 
cooking, and English flowers were 
growing there. From Blantyre she 
proceeded to Liwonde, again in a 
machila, stopping at Zomba, the capi- 
tal of British Central Africa, a high, 
salubrious, and attractive place, and 
the neighboring Scotch mission, and 
atSongani. At Liwonde'she went on 
the steamer Livingstone te Fort John- 
ston, on Lake Nyasa, and from there 
on the Domira, which resembled 
Noah’s Ark, but was seaworthy and 
comfortable, to Karonga. Here she 
had to hire a cook and lay in provis- 
ions and trinkets to barter with. Then 
she started again in the machila. Her 
men were always sober and well-be- 
haved. From Lake Tanganyika she 


returned to Karonga, and thence, on 
her way back to the coast, she passed 
through German Kondeland. 

Her descriptions are spirited and 
the story of her voyaging is easy 
reading. Illustrated. 242 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


‘‘Personal Recollections,’”’ by H. 
Sutherland Edwards, has much that 
is interesting concerning foreign gen- 
iuses. Mr. Edwards, who is the dean 
of English musical critics, has been 
an editor, playwright, war corres- 
pondent, and foreign correspondent at 
different intervals during the last fifty 
years, and has been identified with 
many in the world of art and belles- 
lettres. His ‘‘ Recollections’’ are a 
series of pen pictures very cleverly 
drawn. There are entertaining pages 
devoted to Hans von Biilow, Rubin- 
stein, the inimitable Viviers, and 
other musical celebrities. ‘‘ Thackeray 
on ‘Madame Bovary,’’’ ‘‘ Thackeray 
and Turgeneff,’’ ‘‘Charles Reade’s 
Violins,’’ ‘‘Jerrold’s Butt and His 
Bully,’’ ‘‘ How the Prince of Wales 
Was Converted and M. Jean de 
Reszke Was Convinced,’’ ‘‘ The 
Three Salas and Their Patrimony,” 
are the titles taken at random from 
the chapters, showing the character 
of the book. Play-goers will find 
amusement in ‘‘A Prize Comedy,”’ 
‘* Behind the Scenes,’’ and ‘‘ Tribune 
and Censore,’’ and students of politics 
will read with interest a striking 
character sketch of the Russian revo- 
lutionist, Bakunin.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Mr. Sutherland Edwards has in his 
time played many parts, and he has 
played them all creditably and many of 
them exceedingly well, and in the var- 
ious phases of his career he has won the 
regard of numerous men of note, and 
can hardly have made an enemy. He 
has modestly refrained from attempt- 
ing to produce anything in the nature 
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of an autobiography, and he has kept 
himself quite in the background 
throughout this little volume, which 
accurately reflects the amiable char- 
acter of the writer, for it cannot give 
offence to any one, and perhaps is 
made less interesting than it might 
have been by the extreme kindliness 
which leads Mr. Edwards to recollect 
little except what is pleasant. It is 
seldom that he pronounces a condem- 
natory opinion, and when he does so, as 
in the ease of G. H. Lewes, the blame 
is largely tempered by praise : 

‘‘The dramatic critic of the Leader was 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who wrote, with con- 
scious affectation, deliberate imitations of 
Jules Janin at his worst. It amused his 
intimate friends, but it was silly stuff. 
Lewes, however, was really a judge of liter- 
ature and the drama. Some of our most 
brilliant critics are nothing of the kind. 
They write interesting articles, but pro- 
nounce wrong judgments.. . . Lewes was 
a- wonderful conversationalist. _He talked 
as well as he wrote—which was very well 
indeed—and he owed a good portion of his 
success in life to his powers of impressing 
publishers and managers. His novels, 
though enriched by much plunder from 
the French, are still very poor. Of his 
plays, two comparatively original ones, 
‘The Noble Heart’ and ‘A Chain of 
Events,’ failed. His very successful ‘Game 
of Speculation’ is simply a translation of 
Balzac’s ‘Mercadet.’ The translator de- 
clares in his preface that he ‘ wrote the play 
in six hours,’ adding, with charming 
modesty, that he is ‘indebted for the plot 
to M. de Balzac’—as though he were not 
also indebted to M. de Balzac for the per- 
sonages and the dialogue; for everything, 
that is to say, in the piece! ”’ 

Mr. Edwards, as might be expected 
of one who has been for so many 
years a musical critic, deals largely in 
stories of the opera and the stage. 
270 pp. 12m0.—London Atheneum. 


JOEL DORMAN STEELE, 
TEACHER AND AUTHOR. 


A narrow circle may apparently 
confine the fame and the memory of a 
teacher to the local college or school ; 
but. this limit is only a surface one. 
The influence of a truly zealous and 
wise preceptor flows into a thousand 
channels, widens and broadens distant 


streams and gives strength and beauty 
to innumerable lives. 

A pertinent instance of this may be 
found in the biography before us. 
Joel Dorman Steele was perhaps known 
to a comparatively small number of 
persons in the busy world ; but no one 
can read this record without a distinct 
impression of an active force and an 
immense influence in the formation of 
the minds and characters of a genera- 
tion of young men and women. 

The autobiographical chapter sup- 
plies the date upon which the record 
is based. It introduces Mr. Steele as 
the son of a Methodist itinerant in the 
State of New York. In the varied 
life incident to the father’s career the 
boy learned many things not in books, 
and began early to exercise his quick 
and careful observations and to display 
the instincts of the teacher in impart- 
ing to others the knowledge he thus 
gained. 

After his graduation from Genesee 
College Mr. Steele entered definitely 
upon the profession of teacher, in 
1858, having received a call to teach 
Greek, Latin and the natural sciences 
in Mexico Academy, one of the oldest 
and best conducted schools in the 
State. 

Mr. Steele remained at this post 
until the Civil War broke out. He 
resigned his place, raised a company, 
was chosen captain and sent to the 
front. On the field of Seven Pines 
he was severely wounded, but remained 
with his men until reduced by ex- 
posure and lack of care to severe ill- 
ness. On his return to health Mr. 
Steele again took up his profession of 
teacher, with such wonderful insight 
into the minds and hearts of young 
people that his success was as great as 
his methods were original. Two of 
his essays, entitled ‘‘ School Govern- 
ment’’ and ‘‘The Teacher’s Aim,’’ 
present his mature views upon these 
points, and are entirely in advance of 
those of any other of his time. 

After a long term of labor at the 
Academy of Elmira, N. Y., Mr. Steele 
laid aside the teacher’s rule for the 
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HE CAME SO CLOSE AS TO SEVER THE LOCKS FROM HIS HEAD. 


Copyright, 1900, by G. W. Dillingham Company 


more special work of writing and 
compiling text-books for the use of 
secondary schools. He then passed 
on to text-books of history, in pur- 
suance of which task he made many 
visits abroad, gathering facts and data 
first hand and imparting to his books 
freshness and vitality. 

In this congenial and profitable labor 
Mr. Steele passed twenty years of his 
life. Much of the biography is made 
up of Mr. Steele’s letters and ad- 
dresses. They exhibit a nature singu- 
larly generous and lovable, a broad 
culture and a noble and honorable 
life. With portrait. 215 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


HERMIT OF THE CATS- 


KILLS. 


THE 


Washington again moves through 
the pages of historical fiction in this 
novel by De Witt Clinton Overbaugh. 
The scene of the tale is laid in the 


From *‘ The Hermit of the Catskills" 


Hudson River Valley at the time of 
the Revolution. ‘The author has evi- 
dently had access to various and val- 
uable sources of information, and in 
the course of the story he manages to 
present several historical facts and 
legends which have not hitherto been 
utilized by either the historian or the 
novelist. The title of the book is 
drawn from the role played by a mys- 
terious personage that has a curious 
control over the Indians of the dis- 
trict, and who is not unlike Cooper’s 
‘*Spy.’’ The story opens with the 
dispatch of Donald McGregor, an aide 
on the staff of Gen. Washington, on 
a secret mission to Gen. George Clin- 
ton. The story is full of incident. 
The love episode of. the hero and 
Bretta will fascinate many, while 
there is plenty of villainy of the old- 
time, melodramatic kind shown in the 
characters of certain Tories, and 
through the whole tale the personality 
of the mysterious ‘‘ Hermit’’ prevails 
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in a more or less definite form, con- 
stantly augmenting the curiosity of 
the reader as to his identity. Illus- 
trated. 223 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. Zimes 
Saturday Review. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA WITH 
BULLER. 


Capt. George Clarke Musgrave, an 
Englishman, will probably be remem- 
bered by American readers as the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Cuban Insurrection,’’ 
and ‘‘ Under Three Flags in Cuba.’’ 
In addition he has written, but rather 
for English than for American read- 
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ers, ‘‘ To Kumassi with Scott. The 
range of his military experiences is 
sufficiently indicated by the titles of 
these books, and commands attention 
for what he has. to say on at least the 
military aspect of the South African 
war. 

His book has avowedly been writ- 
ten with the aim of presenting to 
Americans what he and most, though 
not all Englishmen, consider the 
truth of the whole matter, which has 
stirred up hatreds and partisanships 
throughout the civilized world to an 
almost unprecedented degree. He 
retells the story of Uitlander wrongs 


THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH: NON-COMBATANTS TAKING A BREATH OF AIR 


Copyright, 1900, by Little, Brown and Company 


From ‘“‘In South Africa With Builer’’ 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED: THE MEETING OF LORD ROBERTS AND GENERAL CRONJE 


Copyright, 1900, by Little, Brown and Company 


as it has been told before, and repeats 
all the charges of hypocrisy, corrup- 
tion, cowardice, treachery, slothful- 
ness, ignorance, brutality and drunk- 
“enness, that have been brought against 
the Boers in the English press since 
last October. Even the accusation 
that they used soft-nosed and poisoned 
bullets finds its place here. On the 
other hand, he gives the Boers credit 
for the good characteristics they have 


From ‘‘In South Africa With Buller ’ 


shown during the war, attempting to 
sift the corn from the chaff, drawing 
a distinction between such men as 
Joubert and Botha, and such unscru- 
pulous fighters as Cronje and Viljoen, 
lauding humane Boers as well as de- 
nouncing brutal ones. Much of what 
he tells us, his worst charges being 
part of it, wastold him in Natal and 
Cape Colony, whence many accusa- 
tions have come, among them one to 
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the effect that the Boer women muti- 
lated the wounded—a charge so seri- 
ous that it should never have been 
made, unless accompanied by irrefut- 
able evidence, on the authority of an 
anonymous ‘‘ nurse at Cape Town.’’ 
Captain Musgrave does not include 
this horrible accusation in his list 
of Boer crimes, but, even without 
it, his picture of the Boers is so 
unfavorable that the reader won- 
ders a little at the existence of 
such monsters. Curiously enough, 
the tone of his book becomes more 
moderate as he progresses. A soldier 
himself, he has evidently been unable 
to withhold entirely his respect from 
men who certainly have shown that 
they can fight. 

It is perhaps upon this trait that he 
bases his prediction of the Boer’s 
gradual transformation into a good 
British subject. The true solution of 
the vexed question of the relation of 
the two white races in South Africa, 
which will occupy British statesmen 
for many years to come, he finds 
in a drawing together of the two 
by the bonds of relationship. But 
can this closest of bonds be fur- 
thered by the publication of a book 
which, notwithstanding its honest 
struggle to be impartial, lays stress 
upon the many accusations, not 
always well supported, of cruelty and 
disregard of the rules of civilized 
warfare brought against the Boers? 
We fear not. There is another side 
of the question, also represented by 
eye-witnesses, which denies in toto 
the charges brought against the Boers 
as a people, though admitting the ex- 
istence among them of brutish indi- 
viduals. 

What gives Captain Musgrave’s 
book its chief value in our eyes, is its 
record of the campaign, from Dundee 
to Pretoria. He writes on questions 
of strategy and tactics with the easy 
assurance of a trained military man ; 
what is more, he does so in language 
that any layman can interpret aright. 
As a history of the war in South 
Africa, we think, this book of his is 


far more readable, understandable and 
informing than any we have yet seen. 
Moreover, he is an artist in the de- 
scription of battle scenes ; there is a 
dash about his writing that makes the 
reader realizeitall. For the moment 
he becomes a spectator of, at times, 
even, a participant in the struggle. 
Much light is thrown by the author 
on certain incidents of the war, which 
have long needed explanation. Illus- 
trated. 364 pp. 8vo.—WN. Y. yMail 
and Express. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
KRUGERISM. 


This book, by John Scoble and H. 
R. Abercrombie is a serious attempt 
to show how the shadow of Paul 
Kruger has sat on the shoulder of 
South African politics for the last 
forty years. Itis a tale of wirepull- 
ing, of political intriguing of machi- 
nation. It is not a pretty story, but it 
is intensely interesting. It adds to 
the great volume of information 
about the struggle in the Transvaal, a 
chapter not hitherto written with such 
fullness and clearness. While other 
books on the South African question 
have been devoted to telling the gen- 
eral history of the political relations 
of the Boers and British, this one goes 
more fully into the narrative of Mr. 
Kruger’s personal operations in the 
development of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic. Mr. Scoble was the correspond- 
ent of Zhe London TFimes in Pre- 
toria prior to the present war, and 
Mr. Abercrombie is in the Intelligence 
Department of Cape Colony. 

The opening chapters are taken up 
with the account of the formation of 
the Afrikander supremacy in South 
Africa. This story has been told over 
and over again in the books which 
have appeared since the beginning of 
the present war, but in none of them 
is the futility of the English political 
operations more clearly shown than 
in this one. The impotence of the 
paltering policy of one Minister after 
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another is exposed, and the authors 
do not hesitate to condemn in the 
severest possible language the action 
of Mr. Gladstone in the days around 
Majuba. Whatever may be one’s 
opinion of the rights or wrongs of the 
matter, this sort of writing makes in- 
teresting reading. 

The coming of Kruger next occu- 
pies the attention of the authors. 
Here again they write with a depth of 
feeling which is perhaps not entirely 
judicial, but which is absorbing to 
to the reader. Kruger is painted as a 
shifty, keen, cold, calculating poli- 
tician, of undoubted’ ability, but of 
ductile conscience. 

In spite of its colored views, how- 
ever, this book throws not a little 
light upon the purely political aspects 
of the difficulties in South Africa, 
and for that reason it will assume an 
important position among the books 
called out by the most recent conflict 
of England with the Boers. 318 pp. 
8vo.—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY 
HOUSE. 


Mr. E. Hough gives us in his novel, 
‘* The Girl at the Halfway House,’’ a 
series of pictures of the West as it 
was in the days of the buffalo, the 
cattle trail and the building of the 
railroads. 
Hough’s ‘‘ Story of the Cowboy,”’ 
that veritable epic of the West, need 
not be told of his eminent fitness for 
his task, for, besides his thorough 
knowledge of all the free, untram- 
meled life of the country in that new 
historic period, he brings to its de- 
scription a profound affection for all 
its aspects, its hardships, makeshifts, 
rough and-ready manliness and help- 
fulness, its virtues and its shortcom- 
ings, which were those of all rude 
communities, where the physical man 
reigns supreme in the exuberance of 
his strength and spirits, where women 
are yet too fewto make their influence 
felt and money is plenty. 


Those who have read Mr. 
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The close of the civil war furnished 
the greater part of these pioneers from 
East and South to mingle in the West 
and produce the sturdy race that now 
inhabits it—descendants of men who 
survived twice in the struggle for life, 
who emerged from the trials of war 
and molded a new society out of 
chaos. Therefore Mr. Hough opens 
his book, which is a series of episodes 
bound together bya thread of romance, 
rather than a novel, with a battle pic- 
ture of the great strife, and then pro- 
ceeds to describe the modern exodus : 

‘‘When the bitter tide of war had ebbed, 
Battersleigh had found himself again with- 
outa home. He drifted with the disinte- 
grating bodies of troops which scattered 
over the country, and in course of time 
found himself in the only portion of 
America which seemed to him congenial. 
Indeed, all the population was adrift, all the 
anchors of established things torn loose. In 
the distracted South whole families, detest- 
ing the new ways of life now thrust upon 


- them, and seeing no way of retrieving their 


fortunes in the country which had borne 
them, broke away entirely from old associa- 
tions and started on in the strange, vague 
American fashion of that day, in a hope of 
finding a newer and perhaps a better coun- 
try. They moved by rail, by boat, by 
wagon, insuch way as they could. The old 
Mountain Road from Virginia was trodden 


-by many a disheartened family who found 


Kentucky also smitten, Missouri and 
Arkansas no better. The West, the then 
unknown fascinating West, still remained 
beyond, a land of hope, perhaps a land of 
refuge. The men of the lower South, also 
stirred and unsettled, moved in long col- 
umns to the West and Southwest, following 
the ancient immigration into Texas. The 
men of Texas, citizens of a crude empire 
of unproved resources, likewise cast about 
them restlessly. Their cattle must some 
day find a market. To the north of them, 
still unknown and alluring, lay the new up- 
per country known as the West. In the 
North the story was the same. The young 
men, taken from the fields and marts to the 
camps and marches of the war, could not 
easily return to the staid wavs of their 
earlier life. From New England to Michi- 
gan, from Michigan to Minnesota, many 
Northern families began to move also to- 
ward that West which offered at least oppor- 
tunity for change. . Thus there poured into 
the West from many different directions, 
but chiefly from two right-angling direc- 
tions which intersected on the plains, a 
diverse population whose integers were 
later with phenomenal swiftness to merge 
and blend. As’ in the war the boldest 
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oo so in emigration the boldest trav- 
eled, and the West had the pick of the 
land.” 

The Union soldier from the North 
and the bride of the Confederate war- 
rior meet again in the new country, 
and furnish the romance of a book 
which is valuable, most of all, as a 
picture of the opening of the West. 
One is tempted to quote from these 
pages again and again, but must de- 
sist, leaving its sturdy minor charac- 
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ters—the nameless pioneers who are 
its real heroes—to be discovered by 
the reader himself. 371 pp. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


PATROON VAN VOLKENBERG. 


The action of this story by Henry 
Stephen, begins with the landing 


of one Michael Le Bourse at Long 
Island, his blowing the conch for the 
New York ferryman, and starting for 


THE RESCUE OF THE MAID 


Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merrill Company 


From ‘‘ Patroon Van Volkenberg”’ 
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SHE THRUST HER HAND IN THE FLAME 


Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merrill Company 


the little city of less than five thou- 
sand inhabitants. The conflict between 
the law-abiding citizens of New York, 
led by the Governor, Earl Bellamont, 
and the merchants, headed by Patroon 
Van Volkenberg, is at its height. The 
Governor has forbidden the port to the 
free-traders or pirate ships which in- 
fested the Atlantic and sailed boldly 
under their own flag ; while the Patroon 
and his merchant colleagues not only 


From ‘‘ Patroon Van Volkenberg ’’ 


traded openly with the buccaneers, but 
owned and managed such illicit craft. 

Patroon Van Volkenberg is a char- 
acter worth portraying. Rough, un- 
scrupulous, enamoured of power, he 
sails high-handed through the story 
like one of his own lawless buccaneers. 
He schemes, murders, and perjures 
himself; and at the same time he 
stands fearless and unashamed before 
his judges, convincing them that, in 
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the truer implications of his being, he 
is a gentleman. He faces the'conse- 
quences of his plottings without a 
shadow of trembling, and he finally 
dies the death of a hero, desperate, 
bold, dominating and powerful to the 
end. 

The atmosphere of the tale is fresh 
in fiction, the plot is stirring and well 
knit, and the author is possessed of 
the ability to write forceful, fragrant 
English. Illustrated by C. M. Reylea. 
I2mo. 
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PINE KNOT. 

‘* Pine Knot,’’ by William E. Bar- 
ton, is a story of the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, opening 
just: before the beginning of hostili- 
ties in-the civil war and closing with 
the close of that. conflict. But it is 
not concerned with war except as one 
or two characters drop out of the 
story to go and fight on one side or 
the other. 

It is a historical romance dealing 
with the views of the early abolition- 
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“I CAN NEVER REPAY YOU”"”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton and Company 


From ‘Pine Knot 
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ists and the dissensions and small dif- 
ferences of opinion which sprang up 
among them, and portraying very 
closely and in detail the peculiarities 
of the Cumberland mountaineers, 
their superstitions, their attitude 
towards the great question of the 
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from what we know of or think of 
now that the reader wishes at times 
that it were not a story but a straight- 
forward and continuous description of 
a people and a phase of existence that 
are passing, if they have not already 
passed. The feeling ‘that such de- 
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“TELL YOUR FATHER THAT I FORBID HIM TO OPEN SCHOOL” 


Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton and Company 


hour, and their curious ignorance, 
coupled as it was with energy 
and ability to live. All this is 
well done and because of the new- 
ness of the field it holds the interest 
apart from the quite sufficient plot. 
Indeed, the lives of these simple peo- 
ple forty years ago are so different 


From ‘‘ Pine Knot”’ 


scription as there is is accurate and 
reliable is enhanced by an occasional 
explanatory footnote which shows 
that the author has been on the 
ground and made a careful and intel- 
ligent study. 

The story in its plot deals with the 
fortunes of an abolitionist who is a 
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fanatic and a dreamer—what indeed 
would in these days be called a crank. 
This man, though of wide education, 
and fully able to make money, prac- 
tically pauperizes himself and his 
family in his devotion to the theory 
that war can be prevented by the pay- 
ment of full values to the owners of 
the slaves, which are to be liberated. 
He works without hope of reward or 
without thought of pay. He finds 
his way to Pine Knot and gets a 
school to teach and makes many 
friends until he begins to preach 
abolition and then the community is 
divided. 

- Stumbling by chance upon what 
he thinks is an inexhaustible mine 
of silver he makes arrangements 
to dedicate his share of the output to 
paying for the liberated slaves. He 
goes North to sell stock and returns 
to find that dishonest partners 
have squandered all the money he has 
raised and that the mine has given 
out. There is a strong love story 
woven into this and the whole makes 
a very readable book. [Illustrated by 
F. T. Merrill. 360pp. 12mo0.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


GREATER CANADA. 


In ‘‘ Greater Canada: the Past, 
Present and Future of the Canadian 
Northwest,’’ by E. B. Osborn, B. A., 
the author commences with chapters 
on the Yukon discoveries and the 
progress of the fur trade, and from 
thence proceeds to a consideration of 
different regions in the Dominion, 
contrasting the Northwest, far West, 
and far North of to-day with the con- 
ditions and characteristics of the same 
territories some years ago. He then 
discusses the future of the Northwest, 
and, after a readable chapter on the 
romance of the fur trade, concludes 
his work with a reference to ‘‘ the 
barren grounds.’’ There are also a 
number of appendices which form no 
inconsiderable and unimportant a por- 
tion of the book. Speaking of the 
gold miners’ rush to Klondike some 
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two years ago, Mr. Osborn points 
out that though the percentage of 
successful travelers was small it yet 
furnished a record for gold rushes in 
North America. ‘‘ Of those who set 
out for California in 1849, it is said 
that not one in ten ever reached the 
mines ; of the thirty thousand or so 
who tried to reach the placer-diggings 
on the Fraser in 1858, only between two 
and three thousand arrived ; and of the 
multitudes who started on the ‘ Wa- 
shoe Stampede’ in 1860 (when the 
news of the Comstock discovery 
stirred up the West), barely one in 
eight seems to have reached Virginia 
City.”” The love of a gamble is a 
marked characteristic of the West; 
but, taking into consideration the 
great increase in population, it would 
seem as if of late years the tendency 
had been diverted into the so-called 
legitimate forms of business. 243 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER 
THE GREAT. 


After having given us a volume on 
the reigns of Catherine I., Peter II., 
and Anne, Mr. Nisbet Bain on the 
present occasion treats of the Empress 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the great 
regenerator of his country. Heseems 
to wish to fill up the gap which M. 
Waliszewski has left between the 
reigns of Peter and Catherine II. 
There is a great fondness for anecdotes, 
some of them scandalous, and it must 
frankly be acknowledged that the 
reign of Elizabeth gives plenty of 
scope for these stories. Nothing very 
exalted can be found in her character ; 
she was an idle, self-indulgent woman, 
but seems to have hada heart. Mr. 
Bain, truly remarks, there was a signal 
difference between her reign and that 
of the gloomy Anne, with her coarse 
German favorite. Elizabeth took an 
interest in literature, art, and music. 
Buslaev even mentions some verses 
which she is supposed to have written. 
Our author speaks of the absence of 
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foreigners from her Court, but we take 
it that there were a good many French- 
men. He also pays Elizabeth the 
tribute of saying that she consolidated 
the work of her father. It might, 
however, be more correctly said that 
this task was left for Catherine II. 
Perhaps Mr. Bain is too favorable, 
but we think that Elizabeth has been 
hardly dealt with by historians, and it 
is agreeable to find him somewhat 
mitigating the severity with which he 
has been accustomed to speak of tsars 
and tsaritsas. Beside her addiction to 
luxury and self-indulgence, Elizabeth 
was a devotee of a most exaggerated 
type. 

Mr. Bain describes well the extra- 
ordinary palace revolution which 
raised the new empress to the throne. 
Here the memoirs of Mannstein are 
especially valuable. It was certainly 
through no merits of her own that she 
received the purple, but rather because 
the country had been so exploited by 
the German party that every one was 
weary of them. The unfortunate 
Anna Leopoldovna was banished with 
her husband to Siberia, and the infant 
Ivan immured in a fortress. The 
Seven Years’ War, towards the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, was the 
only really important event init. It 
was brought about by intrigues, and 
the Russian share in it was miserably 
mismanaged by the generals Apraksin 
and Saltikov. Bestuzhev the Chan- 
cellor was a traitor, and his groveling 
demands for money from England 
only make his character more con- 
temptible. The story of this war is 
clearly told by Mr. Bain, who gives 
long accounts of the battles of Gross- 
jagersdorf and Kunersdorf. He is 
also at home with domestic details, 
such as the loves of Elizabeth and 
Razumovski and the ill-assorted union 
of the Grand Duchess Catherine and 
Peter. But here he is trenching on 
the ground of M. Waliszewski. Con- 
trary to the general opinion, our 
author thinks that the intense hatred 
which Catherine felt for Paul may be 
explained by the fact that he was 
Peter’s child. 
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Mr. Bain has consulted a good many 
authorities in the compilation of his 
work. The despatches of Finch—a 
shrewd diplomatist—and Sir Hanbury 
Williams, with others, have been 
already utilized by writers in this 
country, but we are pleased to see 
that Mr. Bain has employed as an 
authority the remarkable memoirs of 
the Russian Bolotov, which were first 
issued, if we remember rightly, by 
the magazine Russkaya Starina, and 
afterwards published separately. They 
present a most graphic picture of old 
Russia. It may be worth remarking 
that the collapse of the war with 
Turkey, which Anne carried on in 
conjunction with Austria (p. 13), was 
really caused by the secret diplomacy 
of France, which encouraged Turkey 
to resist. 

The death of Elizabeth relieved 
Frederick of Prussia from the embar- 
rassed position in which he found 
himself. Her successor, Peter III., 
was his friend and admirer, and the 
Russians were destined to gain noth- 
ing from their lavish expenditure of 
men and money. Frederick gave 
Peter some good advice during his 
short reign, but he was too great a 
fool to make use of it. Illustrated. 
328 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London 
Atheneum. 


=Anna Katharine Green’s latest 
detective story, ‘‘ The Circular Study ”’ 
(McClure, Phillips and Company), 
takes its name from the shape of a 
room in an old New York house on 
Street, in and around which 
most of the action develops. Her 
favorite New York detective, Gryce, 
appears in his usual form and solves 
the mystery with proper dispatch. 
The author shows her skill by letting 
the reader into the mystery by the 
time the middle of the story is reached, 
the explanation of the motives and 
the recital of the events which led up 
to the tragedy by possessing that com- 
pelling interest which keeps the read- 
er’s attention until the end of the 
story is reached. 
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FIRESIDE BATTLES. 

A story of American home life, by 
Annie G. Brown, treats of the hard- 
ships as well as the pleasures in the 
life of a family who learned to be self- 
dependent after the death of the father. 
The interest centers in the action of 


the thoughtless, but lovable mother 
and in the persistent efforts of the 
heroine to conquer poverty, ill-will, 
and discouragement. The scenes are 
Southern. Illustrated by Joseph C. 
Leyendecker. 327 pp. 8vo.—/Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


“IF 1 GO UNDER, PULL,’’ SAID JEAN 


Copyright, 1900, by Laird end Lee 


From “' Fireside Batties 
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A POPULAR EDITION OF ‘‘ THE 
ROUGH RIDERS.”’ 


In view of the interest in the career 
of Theodore Roosevelt, renewed by 
the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign, many persons will take advan- 
tage of the popular edition of ‘‘ The 
Rough Riders,’’ just published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The volume 
is tastefully printed and bound, and 
retails at half the price of the original 
edition. It is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to obtain Col. Roosevelt’s 
thrilling story of the Rough Riders in 
the war with Spain. 


ADDRESSES AND ESSAYS. 

For the tenth volume of the new 
library edition of his works, Edward 
Everett Hale has made a collection of 
his ‘‘ Addresses and Essays ’’ on sub- 
jects of history, education and govern- 
ment. No man, he says in his pre- 
face, ‘‘spends half a century in the 
work of a New England minister 
without touching the business of edu- 
cation practically.’’ A good defini- 
tion of the work of the Church, he 
suggests, ‘‘divides that work under 
four heads—Worship, Charity, Hos- 
pitality and Education. If you please 
to analyze such duties, you may say 
Faith compels Worship, Love compels 
Charity and Hospitality, and Hope 
seeks always for Education.’’ Mr. 
Hale’s ruling idea on this subject is 
that education should be the purpose 
of our schools and colleges, and not 
merely instruction; the fault of our 
system is that ‘‘we go to work as if 
instruction were our prime object.’’ 
This thought of training character 
rather than imparting -information 
runs through the various commence- 
ment addresses and magazine essays 
gathered under the first head: Under 
‘“‘ History and Biography ’’ we have a 
group of very interesting papers, for 
history, Mr. Hale says, ‘‘ has been 
my favorite study ; or, as I ought to 
say, it has been my favorite avoca- 
tion.’’ Under ‘‘ Sociology ’’ are half 
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a dozen essays called out on special 
occasions ‘‘to meet what I thought 
exigencies.’’ All have the broad 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Copyright, 1900, by Charies Scribner's Sons 
From “‘ The Rough Riders" 


view, the manly sincerity and upright- 
ness, the fervent patriotism and strong 
common sense that are characteristic 
of this admirable writer. 412 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Times. 


THE JAY-HAWKERS. 


In ‘‘ The Jay-Hawkers,’’ a new 
novel by Adela E. Ospen, the author 
of ‘‘ Perfection City’’ has selected a 
field hitherto unexplored by the his- 
toric novelists of the United States. 
As the title suggests the story is of the 
free soil and border ruffian days just 
preceding the outbreak of the civil 
war. The tale opens with the first 
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raid of the Jay-Hawkers into Missouri 
and the shooting of a prominent slave 
owner there by Charles Heaton,a young 
Vermont boy, who has come out to 
Kansas to do great deeds for the free- 
dom of the slaves. An interesting 
narrative follows describing Heaton’s 
desire to make atonement for the sor- 


“LOOK !"’ HE EXCLAIMED. 
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laziness, with its incidental thrash- 
ings. They were free to work for 


‘their living, so their first idea was -to 


run away and get themselves sold back 
to Virginia. It is an absorbing story, 
full of incident and picturesque de- 
scriptions. 300 pp. 12mo.—Piila- 
delphia Times. 


COYOTES AND KEPT THEM OFF!”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merrill Company 


row he has brought into the life of 
Nancy, the murdered man’s daughter, 
his return to her home to find it dis- 
mantled, his meeting with her later 
and their love story, in which the op- 
position of a rejected lover who turns 
Bushwhacker plays a prominent part. 
The great charm of the story is the 
beauty of the descriptions of early life 
on the prairies and special mention 
may be made of a chapter on a buffalo 
hunt and a later one on a Kansas snow 
storm. A point well made is the 
hopelessness of the slaves after they 
have been given their freedom, accus- 
tomed as they were to a life of perfect 


From ‘‘ With Hoops of Steel”’ 


WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. 


This tale of the West is by Flor- 
ence Finch Kelly, and illustrated by 
Dan Smith. The three principal 
characters are ranchmen, as closely 
knit together in bonds of friendship 
as were ever Kipling’s ‘‘ Soldiers 
Three.’”” They are Emerson Mead, 
Nick Elhorn and Thomson Tuttle. 
Rude, rough characters all three; 
they are the best shots in the country 
and are perfectly honest and square 
according to their lights. 

The story of their adventures is 
well told. The pictures are vivid, 
and the descriptions admirable, the 
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local color being put on with a dis- 
criminating brush. The characters 
are alive, vigorous and picturesque, 
and their conversation is tor the most 
part easy and natural. 

There is portrayed that strong and 
sturdy friendship between men— 
friendship of the life-giving variety— 
that does one good to read about and 
makes one long to meet. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
SHADOW. 


Miss Annie E. Holdsworth (Mrs. 
Lee- Hamilton) author of ‘‘ The Valley 
of the Great Shadow,’’ was born in 
Jamaica, which she left as a child. 
She was educated in London, and 
afterwards lived in Scotland, where 
her father had a church. Here she 
wrote her first poems and stories. On 
her father’s death in 1892, she went 
to London and worked on the staff of 
the Review of Reviews. She after- 
wards joined Lady Henry Somerset 
in editing Zhe Woman's Signal. 

In 1898 she married Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton, author of ‘‘The New 
Medusa,’’ ‘‘Sonnets of the Wing- 
less Hours,’’ etc., and made her home 
in Italy. Miss Holdsworth has 
traveled extensively; indeed, her 
books have all been produced in differ- 
ent countries—‘‘ Joanne Traill, Spin- 
ster,’’ in Egypt; ‘‘ The Years that the 
Locust hath Eaten,’’ in England ; 
‘The Gods Arrive,’’ in Switzerland, 
and ‘‘The Valley of the Great 
Shadow,’’ in Italy. This last book 
was the outcome of a long stay at 
Davos, the scene of Miss Harraden’s 
‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night.’’ But 
while Miss Harraden’s book is the 
story of an episode in Davos, ‘‘ The 
Valley of the Great Shadow ”’ has for 
its protagonist the place itself. Most 
of the incidents in the hook came 
under the author’s notice during her 
stay in Davos. 


=Mr. Henry James’ new novel will 
be entitled ‘‘The Soft Side.” It is 
promised for this fail. 
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UP IN MAINE. 


Pretty much the whole aspect of the 
old State of Maine is reflected in this 
volume of verse, full of the dialect, 
the hard common sense, the quaint 
humor, the rough work, the cold 
winters, the rugged coasts, the glo- 
rious woods, thesilent lakes, the log- 
ging camps, the farms, barns, and 
district schools which have made 
Maine ‘‘a good State to hail from,’’ 
and, some of us think, a good State to 
return to when the ‘‘Old Home 
Week’’ comes. Mr. Day is part 
Hosea Bigelow, part Jcsh Billings, 
part B. F. Taylor, and part Hamlin 
Garland, and he has served up the 
homely romance, the tough expe- 
rience, the picturesque scenery, the 
honest, arduous, plain-spoken life 
which are embodied in his subject 
with a good deal of cleverness. One 
does not look for the highest order of 
poetry in such a book, but is content 
with seeing nature—human and other- 
wise—face to face, and with being 
amused with rhymes that are pat and 
pointed, if not always edified with 
sentiments that are refined and lan- 
guage that is elegant. The verses 
are arranged in groups whose titles 
will indicate their scope: Round 
Home; ’Long Shore; Drive, Camp 
and Wangan; Hosses, and Goin’ t’ 
School. Illustrated. 209 pp. 12mo. 
—Literary World. 


BROWN OF LOST RIVER. 


This tale of ranch life in the West, 
as it is to-day, with the early rough- 
ness worn off and replaced by the 
omnipresent civilization that within a 
year traversed even the Klondike trail, 
opens remarkably well and does not 
lag as it proceeds. The plot is good, 
the incidents that carry it on are vivid 
and well told, while over it all there 
hovers the true atmosphere of the 
landscape of the Western plains, 
reproduced by one who has lived there 
and possesses a palette of many colors 
and a felicitous hand to wield the 
brush. It is a simple story, and 
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should be a welcome one, of fresh 
air, sunshine and love, of cattle rais- 
ing and hard riding and also of life in 
its deeper meaning, with jealousy and 
horse thieves to give it the spice of 
adventure. ‘The social side of the life 
is drawn with observant humor. The 
author, Mrs. Stickney, is a Massa- 
chusetts woman, whose husband is a 
bank president in Colorado. She 
knows the region and the life that she 
describes, and her story gives more 
than the usual impression of truth- 
fulness in its picture of the free life of 
the plains. 309 pp. 12mo.—W. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


‘Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
‘TREASURE ISLAND.”’ 

One of the features of the present 
publishing season will be the new edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ with forty- 
five illustrations by Wal Paget, which 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are bringing 
out this month. It is just nineteen 
years since Stevenson, in a letter to 
W. E. Henley, announces the incep- 
tion of ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ and goes 
on in his characteristic way with ‘a 
description of the book: 


‘*If this don’t fetch the kids,’’ he writes, 
“why, they have gone rotten since my 
day. Will you be surprised to learn that it 


From “‘ Treasure Island "’ 
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is about Buccaneers, that it begins in the 
Admiral Beubon Inn on Devon Coast, that 
it’s all about a map and a treasure, and a 
mutiny, and a derelict, and a current, and 
a fine old Squire Trelawney (the real Tire, 

urged of literature and sin, to suit the 
infant mind,) and a doctor, and another 
doctor and a sea cook with one leg, and a 
sea song with the chorus ‘ Yo-ho-ho anda 
bottle of rum,’ (at the third ho you heave 
at the capstan bars), which is a real Buc- 
aneer’s song, only known to the crew of the 
late Captain Flint (died of rum at Key 
West, much regretted, friends will please 
accept this intimation) ; and lastly, would 
you be surprised to hear, in this connection, 
the name of Rotledge? That’s the kind of 
man I am, blast your eyes.” 


‘‘Treasure Island’’ not only fetched 
the kids but their elders as well, as is 
proved by the number of editions sold 
during the last decade. To Steven- 
son’s description, one can only add 
that it is still the best tale of pirates 
and hidden treasure in the world, and 
is rendered doubly attractive by Mr. 
Paget’s illustrations. 


OBIPUZARY 


JAcoB DOLSON Cox, author of ‘ Atlanta,’ 
“‘The March to the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Second Battle 
of Bull Run, as Connected with the Fitz- 
John Porter Case,’’ and ‘‘ The Battle of 
Franklin,’’ died at Cleveland, Ohio, August 
4th.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Dr. JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, the historian, 
died after a long illness at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, July 31st. Dr. Ridpath 
was born in Putnam County, Indiana, April 
26,1841. Both of his parents were from 
Virginia, near Christiansburg, on the sum- 
mit of the Alleghanies. His mother was a 
descendant of Samual Matthews, one of the 
Colonial Governors of Virginia. He was 
graduated from Asbury (now De Pauw) 
University in 1863, taking firsthonors After 
serving as principal of an academy at 
Thorntown, Ind., and as superintendent of 
public schools at Lawrenceburg, he was 
called in 1869 to the chair of English liter- 
ature at De Pauw. He was transferred later 
to the chair of history and political philoso- 
phy. He became a conspicuous figure in 
the college world. During his career as pro- 
fessor he displayed his powers as a writer, 
and distinguished himself by his ability to 
think clearly, speak fluently, and write ele- 
gantly. In 1874 and 1875, while occupying 
the chair of history, he wrote and published 
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his first book, ‘‘ Academic History of the 
United States.’’ It met with a large sale, 
and he abridged the work into a ‘‘ Grammar- 
School History,” which for over twenty 
years held its place as a text-book in many 
schools. In 1876 he published his ‘‘ Popu- 
lar History of the United States.’’ Its sale 
was immense, and it was translated and pub- 
lished in German. In 1879 he published an 
‘* Inductive Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage,’’ and in 1880 appeared his ‘‘ Mono- 
graph on Alexander Hamilton.” He next 
wrote the ‘‘ Life and Work of Garfield,’’ of 
which 85,000 copies weresold. His ‘‘ Cyclo- 
zedia of Universal History ’’ was published 
in 1885 in four large octavo volumes. More 
than one hundred and fifty thousand sets of 
this history are said to have been sold. In 
1885 he resigned his professorship in De 
Pauw, and the vice-presidency of the uni- 
versity in order that he might devote his 
whole time to authorship. In 1893 he pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Life and Work of James G. 
Blaine,’’ and in 1894, his most comprehen- 
sive and philosophical work, entitled 
‘*Great Races of Mankind,’’ in four vol- 
umes. He was engaged for ten years in 
preparing the material, and another four 
years in writing this work. In 1898 he 
published the “Life and Times of Glad- 
stone,’’ and a supplement to the ‘‘ History 
of all Nations,’’ for Webster’s Dictionary. 
He was one of the editors of ‘‘ The People’s 
Cyclopedia,’’ and for a time was editor of 
The Arena magazine, of Boston. His 
monographs are numerous In recent years 
he had been engaged'in the preparation of 
a complett and elaborafe history of the 
United States.— Publishers’ Weekly. 


ASHE ED AND 
ANNE RED 


H. M. L— 
From what poem and by whom are the 
lines : 
** To give 
Means with God not to tempt or deceive 
With a cup thrust in Benjamin's sack 
* * * * * * 


He lends not, but gives to the end, 
As He loves to the end.” * ¥ 


W. G. J.— 
Asks the name of author and complete 
verses of the following : 


‘« Time, thou thief, throw that in. 
Say I’m weary, say I'm sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me ; 
Say I’m growing old, but add— 

Jennie kissed me.”’ 
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NEW BO 


A DODRESS E §S 


ADDRESSES AND ESSAYS, ON SUB- 
JECTS OF HISTORY, EDUCATION AND 
GOVERNMENT. By Edward Everett 
Hale. With portrait. 421 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


we ot 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


JoEL DORMAN STEELE, TEACHER AND 
AUTHOR. By Mrs. George Archibald. With 
ortrait. 2I5 pp. I2mo. 

e review. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By H. Suth- 
erland Edwards, author of ‘‘ Old and New 
Paris,’’ etc. 280 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By Arthur Waugh. 
Westminster Biographies. With portrait. 


I55 pp. 32mo. 
See review. 


ws wt 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


ANIMALS’ TRIP TO SEA, THE. Being a 
true and veracious history of the eventful 
voyage of the S. S. ‘*Crocodile’’ from 
Nowhere in particular to Anywhere in gen- 
eral. Described by Clifton Bingham. A 
timely book for children, describing in 
rhyme atrip of the animals to the seashore. 
The colored illustrations are most attractive. 
Pictured by C. H. Thompson. Quarto. 


Four RoaDs TO HAPPINESS. A story of 
Hoosier life. By Mary McCrae Culter. 
This book has for its motive the varied 
ambition of the young members of a rural 
family, each of whom has an idea different 
from those of the others as to the best aim 
in life. The book is full of incident and 
teaches a very worthy lesson. Illustrated. 
312 pp. 12m0.—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 


WINNING OvT. A book for young people 
on character building by habit forming. 
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WES EDITION 


By Orison Swett Marden, author of ‘‘ Push- 
ing to the Front,’’ etc. Biographical 
sketches of successful men and women of 
obscure parentage, who attained fame in 
literature, art, science, or politics through 

ersonal effort and individual ambition. 

hese anecdotes, says the author, are 
gathered from a variety of sources. In some 
cases they are expressed as originally writ- 
ten, with only such editing as is necessary 
to make them comprehensive to young 
readers. Illustrated. 251 pp. 12mo.—/Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


se 


COO  K 


DAINTY DISHES FOR SLENDER INCOMES. 
Compiled with great care and revised by 
one of the leading chefs of the day. The 
recipes are all inexpensive and special stress 
is laidon serving and garnishing prettily. 
Soups, garnishes, fish, sauces, entrees, 
removes, vegetables, desserts, savories and 
cakes are each concisely described, one 
recipe being given in full and variants 
described. 127 pp. 16mo. 


B OO K § 


LITTLE FRENCH DINNERS. By Evelyn 
De Rivaz. Edited by a famous chef. Thirty 
short dinners, soup, fish, roast, salad and 
sweet, are given with recipes. An appen- 
dix discusses salads, gravies, etc. Both 
recipes and methods are based on the Eng- 
lish market and taste. 110 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 


se 
EDUCATIONAL 


ABRIDGED GRAMMAR OF THE BLUE LAN- 
GUAGE. By Léon Bollak. International 
Practical Language. English version. By 
Professor Tischer. 63 pp. 8¥o. paper. 

See With New Books. 


COMENIUS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM. By Will S. Mon- 
roe, A.B. The Great Educators. 184 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


See With New Books. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By A. 
R. Hornbrook, A.M. This new arithmetic 
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is designed for the last four years of the in- 
termediate or grammar school course. It 
conforms to the order and manner in which 
the ideas of number are most naturally 
developed in children, and brings its study 
and application within the easy comprehen- 
sion of pupils in the grades for which the 
book is intended. It combines practical 
work with that of a disciplinary character, 
and pays special attention to the various 
forms of business arithmetic. 416 pp. 
12mo.—NV. Y. Mail and Express. 


Locical, CHART. For teaching and learn- 
ing the French conjugation. By Stanislas 
Le Roy. This chart, printed on a broad 
sheet and first issued in 1897, arranges the 
verb with reference to its use in conversa- 
tion. I2mo. 


se 


F I Cc T I O N 


BROWN OF Lost RIVER. A story of the 
West. By Mary E. Stickney. 309 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


CLARE Duvay. A novel. By Clement 
Wilkes. A handsome young woman left to 
shift for herself after the failure of her hus- 
band and his disappearance is the heroine of 
this story. The author deals with situations 
directly-.taken from life. 316 pp. 1I2mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


COMRADES TRUE. By Annie Thomas, 
author of ‘‘ That Other Woman,’ etc. One 
of the comrades opens the proceedings in 
this story by inheriting a title,a rent roll 
and a ward in the shape of a beautiful young 
girl, the adopted child of his. predecessor. 
Being young himself, he has already fallen 
in love with a beautiful concert singer, who 
has left her dissipated husband to live in 
peace. The other comrade begins to think 
seriously of the ward. This is the point of 
departure. The story is amusing and there 
is agreat deal of miscellaneous reading in 
it, for the Boers, imperial volunteers, wounds 
aud nurses play a large part in the unravel- 
ing of its somewhat tangled love affairs. 
354 pp. I2mo, paper.— Y. Mail and 
Express. 


CouNTESS HELENA. A novel. By Ger- 
trude Hague. The Countess Helena has a 
very hard time, for, as the author writes in 
explanation of her heroine’s many troubles, 
she has been taught that marry she must, 
but was to expect little from man in the line 
of fidelity, it being all arranged for those 
lords of creation that ‘‘abwechslung muss 
sein.’’ Helena belongs to a noble family, 
where there is a streak of insanity. She is 
betrothed to an officer, and just before she 
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is to be married the fiancé behaves so badly 
that the match is declared off. Helena then 
marries the Count Eugen von Rodan. The 
Rodaus are known to be as mad as March 
hares. The Count is married when he is 
tipsy. Naturally, Helena has a very un- 
comfortable honeymoon, but she is fairly 
heroic. With such material Gertrude Hague 
constructs a curious story. 317 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


‘*DaILy RaTE,”’ A. By Grace Livingston 
Hill, author of ‘‘Lone Point,’’ etc. Celia 
Murray isa saleswoman in a huge depart- 
ment store, and an inmate of Mrs. Morris’ 
boarding house, whose unappetizing table is 
matched by her slovenly uninteresting 
boarders. Celia inherits a little money, 
offers to take charge of the house, and with 
better food, brings better manners and 
morals. Illustrated. 351 pp. 12mo.—/Pué- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


FATHER ANTHONY. A romance of to- 
day. By Robert Buchanan, author of ‘‘ God 
and the Man,’’ etc. A dramatic tale of Irish 
life. Mr, Buchanan writes from the fullness 
or knowledge, but draws upon his imagina- 
tion for his plot. Thebook is readable from 
first to last, both for its sketches of Irish 
character, and for the unraveling of the 
mystery on whichit is based. With sixteen 
illustrations by Sidney Cowell. 261 pp. 
12mo. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


FIRESIDE BATTLES. A story. By Annie 
G. Brown. [Illustrations by Joseph C. Ley- 
endecker. 327pp. 8vo. 

See review. 


FLOWER OF THE FLOCK, THE. By W. E. 
Norris. In this novel, this veteran romance 
maker, has introduced an American woman 
and an Atlantic shipwreck. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 332 pp. 12mo, 
paper. 

GIRL AT THE HALFWay Housk, THE. A 
story of the plains. By E. Hough, author 
of ‘‘The Story of the Cowboy.’’ 371 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS AND MASTER 
HUMPHREY’S CLocK. By Charles Dickens. 
The limp covers, the small but easily read 
page and the general form, contains the at- 
tractive aspect of this edition. Leather, 2 
vols. 413, 415 pp. 32mo. 


HALAMAR. By Gertrude Potter Daniels. 
The exposition of pow! gr in the early pages 
is firmly handled, and the situation itself 
well chosen. The actress, who marries into 
an old and rich New England family, is re- 
ceived with undisguised disdain ty her 
mother-in-law, and but weakly protected by 
her husband, is a figure of to-day, while the 
utter lack of harmony created by the clash 
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of her modern views with aristocratic preju- 
dices and traditions is utilized to best ad- 
vantage. The crisis that follows is logical, 
the result of the antecedent conditions, not 
of a mere whim of the author, and from this 
point the little tragedy moves swiftly to a 
denouement that is entirely unexpected. We 
are not prepared to say that we like this use 
of pathological auto-suggestion, the result 
of a part played by the young actress, be- 
cause it is gruesome, notwithstanding the 
promise of ultimate recovery, but we readily 
admit that it is ingenious, and, so far as we 
know, novel. I30pp. 18mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


HANDS IN THE DARKNESS. By Arnold 
Golsworthy. A murder mystery, finally 
solved by the operation of hypnotism. 
276 pp. 12mo. 


HERMIT OF THE CATSKILLS, THE. A tale 
of the American Revolution. By DeWitt 
Clinton Overbaugh. Illustrated. 223 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


Jay HawKErs, THE. A story of free soil 
and border ruffian days. By Adela E. Orpen, 
author of ‘‘ Perfection City,” etc. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 300 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


JocK’s WARD. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 
author of ‘‘Gentleman George,’’ etc. A 
closely studied story of the lower life of 
London, introducing as opposing contrasts, 
a wretched street urchin and one of the 
‘* Peculiar People ’’ who refuse to use medi- 
cine. 246pp. I2mo. 


JONATHAN’S NEW Boy. By Pythias Da- 
mon, author of ‘The King,’’ etc. A politi- 
cal parable based on current events by an 
anti-imperialist. Denisons’ Series. 98 pp. 
I2mo. Paper. 


KINGS IN EXILE. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Katherine Prescott Worme- 
ley. ‘‘ Kings in Exile ”’ is primarily a study 
in degeneracy, and as such it is an irresist1- 
ble defense of democracy. The story is so 
natural, so powerful, so invulnerable, that 
the reader lays it down entirely convinced 
and enlightened as to the ultimate fate of 
royal families. Like all other mortal things, 
they gradually wear out, become old, use- 
less and unprofitable, and it becomes neces- 
sary to lop them off and to cast them out. 
This is true in the case of Daudet’s char- 
acter, Christian, who represents a race that 
has vot only worn out, but that has even 
grown tired of reigning. Six hundred years 
of the same palaces, the same prerogatives, 
the same ceremonials, beget weariness in 
the blood. For Daudet so paints his weak 
and immoral king that he becomes an ob- 
ject of supreme compassion, unmixed with 


any spiteful democratic rejoicings at the 
spectacle of a monarch in distress. The 
artist is above all that. He surveys life 
from the divine altitude of necessity, and 
when he is done we understand that men 
are as they are because they are following 
the inevitable course of nature. Illustrated. 
412 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


LANDLORD AT LIon’s HEAD, THE. A 
novel. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘A 
Hazard of New Fortunes,’’ etc. This novel 
which appeared in 1896 in Harper's Weekly, 
has its scene in a mountain summer resort 
and is now issued in a cheap edition. Stand- 
ard Series of Paper Novels. 461 pp. 1I2mo. 


LITTLE PARISH CHURCH, THE. (‘‘La 
Petite Paroisse.’’) By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Geo. Burnham Ives. One of 
Daudet’s later novels, published in 1895, 
which deals with the perennial passion of 
jealousy, often with a freedom startling to 
the American reader. The style and story are 
easier and less mannered than the ‘“‘ prob- 
lem ’’ novels which preceded it. Illustrated. 
360 pp. I2mo. 


LONE PINE The story of alost mine. By 
R. B. Townshend. The story of the loves of an 
Indian girl and boy and a white prospector 
and a Spanish maiden in the Southwest with 
some fighting thrown in. A lively novel of 
adventure, not too well written, published 
in 1899 and now reprinted. 4oopp. I2mo, 


paper. 


MADELINE POWER. By Arthur W. March- 
mont, B. A., author of ‘‘ A Dash for a 
Throne,’’ etc. A love story in English rural 
and city life with asimple plot. A man, a 
maid, a villain of a step-brother and a step- 
mother. Modern journalism is effectuaily 
used in the story. With frontispiece. 320 
pp- I2mo. 


MASTER OF LIFE, A. By Zola M. Boyle. 
With an introduction by Prof. Jno. D. 
Quackenbos. Without laying the least stress 
on “disillusionment and the hypnotization,”’ 
or being by any means sure that hypnotism 
has a ‘‘therapeutic instrumentality.’’ and 
uncertain as to whether it has a value ‘‘ in the 
treatment of moral and mental diseases,”’’ 
Miss Zola M. Boyle has written a romance 
about those things, showing, not alone in- 
ventive power, but a clear literary style. 
Miss Boyle seizes on the conditions of her 
personages, and works these up. Marjorie 
Wentworth was in sore trouble. When 
penniless she found her brother dying. 
Then enters suddenly a man who calls him- 
self Dr. Seaton. With a word he restores 
the ill brother to perfect health. He leaves 
$500. Then he disappears. Marjorie tries 
to find him, but in vain. She becomes an 
actress, and believes that her success on the 
stage is due to the influence of Dr. Seaton. 
Some years afterward she meets Herbert 
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Selwyn. Marjorie makes up her mind that 
the mysterious doctor and Selwyn are one 
and the same person. Then the actress falls 
in love with Henry Winchester. Somehow 
by means of hypnotic influences Win- 
chester’s affections for Marjorie seems to 
cool. Fortunately for the two, Selwyn 
marries what is supposably a strong-minded 
woman, and then his influence, hypnotic or 
otherwise, fails him. Illustrated by Elva 
H. Boyle. 219 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. 7imes 
Saturday Review. 


MISSIONARY PENNY AND How iI?f 
BROUGHT A BABY, A. ByL.C.W. A Sun- 
day-school story for girls with school-life 
touched in it. Colportage Library. Illus- 
trated. 118 pp. 16mo, paper. 


NUMA RUMESTAN. 
Translated by Charles De Kay. 


396 pp. I2mo. 


PATROON VAN VOLKENBERG. A tale of 
old Manhattan in the year 1686. .By Henry 
Thew Stephen. Illustrated by C. M. Reylea. 
I2mo. 


See review. 


By Alphonse Daudet. 
Illustrated. 


PINE Knot. A Story of Kentucky Life. 
By William KE. Barton, author of ‘‘A Hero 
in Homespun,’ etc. Illustrated by F. T. 
Merrill. 360 pp. 12mo. 


See review. 


PITTED AGAINST ANARCHISTs. By W. 
Fritz Kemble. A detective story written 
much in the air, with no exact knowledge 
of men, affairs, events or police-work, based 
on the assassination of a King by an anar- 
chist. 118 pp. I2mo. 


Royal ENCHANTRESS, A. The romance 
of the last Queen of the Berbers. By Leo 
Charles Dessar. This book deals with a 
most picturesque period of North African 
history. The moving character is Cahina, 
the last Queen of the Berbers. History says 
she was as fascinating as Cleopatra, as wise 
as Aspasia, and as brave in battle as Boa- 
dicea; but that in one event of her life she 
acted as cruelly as Nero. The period of 
action is laid in the few years succeeding 
697 A. D., at which date Cahina had united 
under her sovereignty all the North African 
States, with the exception of Egypt. Judge 
Dessar shows himself to have been a broad 
and discriminating student of the period of 
which he writes and of the personages 
which he introduces to his readers. His 
descriptions are always graphic and, whether 
actually correct or not, impress the reader 
exceedingly. In dialogue he has adopted 
forms of address which, perhaps better than 
any other method, give a truthful represen- 
tation of the rhetorical phrasing of the day 
and place. The romance as a narrative is 
full of incident, and its movement is well 
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With illustrations 
12mo.—/N. 


sustained and coherent. 
by B. Martin Justice. 350 pp. 
Y. Times Saturday Review. 


SOLDIER OF THE GUARD, A. A modern 
mercenary. By K. and Hesketh Prichard 
(E. and H. Heron). This story has also ap- 
peared as ‘‘A Modern Mercenary.’’ It isa 
romance of modern court life in East Eu- 
rope, with intrigue, conspiracy and etiquette. 
Belford Series. 311 pp. I2mo, paper. 


TENT OF GRACE, A. By Adelina Cohn- 
feldt Lust. A reprint of a novel of German 
life which appeared a year ago, turning on 
rural hatred of the Jew. Riverside Paper 
Series. 398 pp. 12mo. 


VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW, THE. 
By Annie E. Holdsworth. (Mrs. Lee-Ham- 
ilton.) 254 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


WHOM THE WINDS CARRY. By Cora 
Sewell. This book deals, in a subtle way, 
with many delicate questions of matrimony 
and divorce pointing out some inevitable 
consequences with unerring fidelity to life. 
Just such men as the three principal ones 
the book deals with, are met continually, 
and known to all. In fact, all the episodes, 
tragic and otherwise, of Geraldine’s active 
life, are marked by the sympathy and inter- 
est they excite. 271 pp. 12mo, paper. 


WitH Hoops oF STEEL. A tale of the 
West. By Florence Finch Kelly. Pictures 
by Dan Smith. 12mo. 


See review. 


Woman THATS Goop, THE. A Story 
of the Undoing of a Dreamer. By Harold 
Richard Vynne, author of ‘‘ Love Letters,’’ 
etc. This is a story of modern life dealing 
with love and marriage and divorce in 
metropolitan society. It has a good plot 
and the author has evidently put a great 
deal of thought and work on it. With all 
the careful study of character and with a 
style of writing that is generally acceptable 
it nevertheless gives one the idea that the 
point of view of the author is not the right 
one. The thing he sees is real enough, but 
it is not the right thing, and it is generally, 
or at least far more frequently than is neces- 
sary, the unpleasant thing. The final im- 
pression is that a great deal of time has 
been spent on something that was hardly 
worth while, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the writer is conscious or ever will 
be of his shortcomings. With all this, how- 
ever, it is a story complete and logically 
worked out, and it reproduces with praise- 
worthy exactness certain phases of life in 
Chicago and New York. 473 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


The story of the 


YELLOW DANGER, THE. 
Shiel, 


world’s greatest war. By M. P. 
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author of ‘‘The Man-Stealers,’’ etc. A 
novel based on the possibilities of an Euro- 
pean war in a quarrel over China. It opens 
with an excellent description of a naval 
battle. Fenno’s Select Series. 388 pp. 
I2mo. Paper. 
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CRICKET IN Many CLIMES. By P. F. 
Warner. The author (who is known to his 
friends and to ardent cricketers as (‘‘ Plum ”’) 
is the Middlesex amateur. After every En- 
glish season, more or less, for some years 
he has added to the cricket of the summer 
—so insatiable are the sons of the game !— 
- joining an autumn or winter eleven for 
playing in other regions of the earth—the 
West Indies, America, Oporto, Canada, and 
South Africa—and it is the records of these 
tours which are given in his book. It was, 
perhaps, well to have them in this perma- 
nent form, for though many pages are 
necessarily rather small beer, and each 
bears a striking resemblance to the last, yet 
Lord Hawke, Mr. Warner's captain (to 
whom the book is dedicated) has done, by 
projecting these tours, so much for the cult 
of cricket in Greater Britain that a chron- 
icle of the achievement isa valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the game. Mr. 
Warner’s volume, however, has another 
value—it is vivacious and unaffectedly 
amusing. With seventy-two illustrations 
from photographs. 271 pp. 8vo.—London 


Academy. 
ses 


GERMAN BOOKS 

DER ASSISTENT, AUS DER TANZSTUNDE, 
EIn SCHWALBENSTREICH, VON’ FRIDA 
ScHAuz. Edited for school use. By A. 
Beinhorn. Teachers of German will be 
much pleased with the appearance of these 
delightful stories. -They are notable for 
their purity and beautiful style and will 
prove easy and interesting reading exercises. 
English exercises for translation into Ger- 
man are given, based entirely on the text, 
and will aid pupils in acquiring a good 
vocabulary and prepare them for work in 
German prose composition. I40pp. 16mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF EASTERN ASIA, A. By 
I. C. Hannah,M. A. The author gives a 





concise yet clear acdbunt of the vast conti- 
nent of Asia, taking in the islands off its 
coasts, but omitting Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Syria and Asia Minor, countries, the 
history of which belongs more properly to 
Europe and the Mediterranean. The ma- 
terials for his work were collected during 
the two years which he spent at Tientsin ; 
they are derived at second hand from 
Chinese sources, so far as the author deals 
with the history of China, which, naturally, 
occupies the major part of the book, 
although a good deal of attention is given to 
India, to Central Asia and to Japan. 299 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Sun. 


DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT, THE. 
A history of Russian diplomacy and of the 
Russian court under the Empress Elizabeth 
Petrovna, 1741-1762. By R. Nisbet Bain, 
author of ‘‘ The Pupils of Peter the Great.’’ 
Illustrated. 328 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, A (350- 
Ig00). By Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph. D. and 
Ferdinand Schwill, Ph. D. With maps and 

enealogical tables. 613 pp. Indexed. 

vo. 
See With New Books. 


GREATER CANADA. The past, present 
and future of the Canadian Northwest. By 
E. B. Osborn, B. A. Together with a new 
map especially prepared for this volume 
from the latest governmental surveys. 
243 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


THINGS CHINESE. Being notes on various 
subjects connected with China. By J. Dyer 
Ball, M. R. A. S., author of ‘‘ How to Write 
Chinese,’ etc. ‘‘Things Chinese’’ is the 
most opportune of books. The volume. is 
written by an Englishman in the civil ser- 
vice, who has lived almost a lifetime in 
China. The author gives a cool and dispas- 
sionate view of Chinaand Chinamen. Hav- 
ing been so long in close contact with the 
Far East, he has made a complete study of 
his surroundings. Beginning: with the 
abacus, the last subject under ‘notice is the 
zoology of China. The treatment of each 
topic is clear and distinct, and not too long. 
The interest in the book is continuous. It 
is instructive from the beginning to the end. 
There are a great many novel ideas to be 
gained. Some of the peculiarities of the 
Chinamen can be comprehended as Mr. J. 
Dyer Ball explains them. The author writes 
not alone of the governmental and com- 
mercial aspect of China, but describes in 
full its social condition, betrothals, mar- 
riages, adoptions, and an endless number of 
other subjects. It may be generally stated 
that most of us are comparatively at sea in 
relation to China. Now, here is the precise 
book which will set us as nearly to rights as 
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it is possible. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. 666 pp. Indexed. 8vo—W. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 
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MANUAL OF PERSONAL HYGIENE, A. 
This book is edited by Dr. Walter L. Pyle 
and composed of sections, or chapters, each 
one of which has been written by a physi- 
cian who is a specialist in the subject 
treated. These chapters are ‘‘ Hygiene of 
the Digestive Organs,’’ by Charles M. Stock- 
ton; ‘‘ Hygiene of the Skin and Its Appen- 
dages,’’ by George Howard Fox ; ‘‘ Hygiene 
of the Vocal and Respiratory Apparatus,”’ 
by E. Fletcher Ingalls; ‘‘ Hygiene of the 
Ear,’’ by B. Alexander Randall ; ‘‘ Hygiene 
of the Eye,’’ by Walter L Pyle; ‘‘ Hygiene 
of the Brain and Nervous System,” by J. 
W. Courtney, and ‘‘ Physical Exercise,’’ by 
G. N. Stewart. Allof itis ina popular style to 
suit the inquiring layman, but it in no sense 
partakes of the quality of such confusing 
matter as the ‘‘ Health Hints’’ to be found 
in the daily newspapers, nor does it deal in 
theories or experimental suggestions. The 
names and positions of the various organs 
are described with the assistance of numer- 
ous illustrations, and their functions ex- 
plained, and the reasons for certain actions 
and the effects of certain kinds of food are 
made clear. Such subjects as dieting, bath- 
ing, sleep and exercise are, of course, 
treated with particular fullness, and the 
entire book is readable. 344 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Times. 
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SOLDIER SonGcs. A new military song 
book. Containing the latest popular songs 
added to the collection edited by J. E. Car- 
penter. The poems of |. E. Carpenter who 
made the original collection are frequent in 
this array of British war-songs, which begins 
with Dryden and comes oun to recent 
verse. It includes many ballads, some 
poems of no great value and some in all 
senses, poetry. 136 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 
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BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, AND 
OTHER KENTUCKY ARTICLES, THE. By 
James Lane Allen. Eight articles, reprinted 
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from the Century and Harper’s describing 
Kentucky of which theauthor says: ‘‘It was 
my plan that with each descriptive article 
should goa short story dealing with the same 
subject, and this plan was in part wrought 
out. Thus, with the article entitled ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom at Home,”’ goes with the tale entitled 
‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Kentucky ;’’ and with 
the article entitled ‘‘A Home of the Silent 
Brotherhood ’’ goes the tale entitled ‘“‘ The 
White Cowl.’’ In the same way, there were 
to be short stories severally dealing with the 
other subjects embraced in this volume. 
But having in part wrought out this plan, 
the author has let it rest—not finally, per- 
haps, because in the mean time he has 
found himself engaged with other themes.’’ 
New edition. Illustrated. 301 pp. I2mo. 
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CHEIRO’S GUIDE TO THE HAND. A prac- 
tical work on the sciences of cheirognomy 
and cheiromancy from a usefuland scientific 
standpoint, based on the system and expe- 
rience of Cheiro. This manual first ap- 
peared in 1899. It has photographs of type 
hands, directions and some shrewd sugges- 
tions as to reading character. Illustrative 
plates of the seven types, and drawings of 
the lines, marks and mounts of the hand. 
178 pp. I2mo. 
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FAIR LAND OF BERKS, THE. By Annie 
Fletcher, author of ‘‘ The Gospel in Verse.’’ 
This small pamphlet without pretense tells 
in common meter verse, whose rhymes are 
not always impeccable for children, the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. 40 pp. 32mo, paper. 


PoEMS. By Will Skaling. Poems on 
letters and scenery written with much feel- 
ing, all brief utterances. 45 pp. I2mo, 


paper. 


SONGS FROM DIXIELAND. By Frank L. 
Stanton. Poems which first appeared in 
the Atlanta Constitution in the white and 
colored dialect of Georgia, dealing with 
simple folk-life, accurate, vivid and spirited. 
Illustrated by W. H. Gallaway. 239 pp. 
I2mo. 


To AN ENGLISH SPARROW. By Wm. S. 
Lord. A neatly turned address to the Eng- 
lish sparrow, giving the case in its favor. 
Cover design and sketches by Elizabeth 
Truman. I2mo, paper. 
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Ur IN MAINE. Stories of Yankee life 
told in verse. By Holman F. Day. With 
an introduction by C. E. Littlefield. Ilus- 
trated. 209 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 
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LAW IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSICIANS. 
By Arthur N. Taylor, L. L. B. This book is 
manifestly of most value to practicing 
physicians, but the layman may also find its 
clear statements of law useful in certain 
cases, and sometimes even surprising. A 
patient has liabilities in the eye of the law, 
of which he is too often ignorant. He him- 
self is party to a contract whenever a phy- 
sician is called in. The instances cited are 
always exactly illustrative. Mr. Taylor's 
book has chapters on the right to practice 
medicine and surgery, contracts of phy- 
sicians with patients and patients with phy- 
sicians, rights and liabilities, compensation, 
civil and criminal malpractice, and ‘ priv- 
ileged communications.’’ There is a lucid 
introduction on the origin and development 
of laws and the distinction between the 
common law and statute laws, while the 
index (an absolute necessity in a book of 
reference of this sort) is complete and in- 
telligible. 550 pp. 12mo.—J/N. Y. 7imes 
Saturday Review. 


TRUSTS OR COMPETITION? Both sides of 
the Great Question in Business, Law and 
Politics. Edited by A. B. Nettleton, A. M. 
This is not merely a compendium of current 
essays or addresses concerning industrial 
combinations. Besides presenting in their 
own language the opinions of eminent ex- 
perts, the editor has for himself investigated 
facts at first hand and gives in this volume 
the results of his research. General Nettle- 
ton does not leave the reader in doubt as to 
his own conclusions. He states that while 
at the beginning of his investigation he was 
inclined to the opinion that the trust move- 
meut was legitimate and beneficial, his 
study of the question has led him to adopt 
views of a precisely opposite character. A 
return to industrial liberty through the dis- 
integration of the trusts is, in his opinion, 
the only adequate treatment of the problem. 
This result he regards as practicable, if the 
people so desire, through the continued and 
systematic application of common law prin- 
ciples by our highest courts. The trust 
system being fundamentally unsound and 
unjust, he maintains that no remedy of 
palliation or regulation will meet the case. 
Illustrated. 304 pp. Indexed. 12mo0.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Trusts: WHAT CAN WE Do WITH THEM? 
Wuat CAN THEY Do For US?, THE. By 
William Miller Collier, author of ‘‘ Collier 
on Bankruptcy,’ etc. A careful discussion 
of the economic and political questions 
springing out of the great trust problem, 
dealing with the industrial benefits and evils 
of trusts, and also the necessary restrictions 
and limitations that must be put upon them. 
Mr. Collier shows in what way large in- 
dustrial organizations are necessary for the 
proper accomplishment of the gigantic bus- 
iness undertakings of the day, especially in 
developing and extending our foreign trade 
and in securing markets for our surplus pro- 
ducts, and he also considers the extent to 
which they limit competition and are mon- 
opolies. He discusses the nature and scope 
of legislative powers over trusts, the evil of 
over-capitalization, the effect of trusts upon 
wage-earners and farmers, and the proper 
remedies for the evils of trusts. 338 pp. 
With appendix. 12mo. 
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How To Pray. By R.A. Torrey, author 
of ‘‘ What the Bible Teaches,’’ etc. After 
reviewing the scriptural injunctions for 
prayer, the book recites incidents and re- 
views each phase of prayer, ‘‘in the spirit,”’ 
‘‘with thanksgiving,’ ‘‘ hindrances,’’ etc. 
The book is based on experiences in the 
Moody Bible Institute of which the author 
is superintendent. Colportage Library. 130 
pp. 12mo, paper. 


MAN AND THE SPIRITUAL WORLD As DIs- 
CLOSED BY THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Arthur 
Chambers, author of ‘* Our Life after Death.”’ 
The author, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, published a few years ago a small 
book, which passed through a number of 
editions, entitled, ‘‘ Our Life After Death.’’ 
He resumes the subject in this work, reach- 
ing the following conclusion as to the 
teaching of the Bible: It has told us that we 
are beings possessed of a spirit and a spirit- 
body, which are enwrapped, while we live 
out our first phase of existence on the plane 
of matter, in an exterior physical body ; and 
that, when at death this physical body is 
laid aside, this spirit and spirit-body will 
obtain their complete ‘‘ adaptation to en- 
vironment’’ in a Spiritual World. where the 
second phase of existence, colored and com- 
plexioned by the life that has preceded it, 
will be started; and where education and 
progress will be possible. 289 pp. I2mo. 


WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE. By 
Abraham Kuyper, D. D., L.L.D. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch with explanatory notes 
by Rev. Henri de Vries. With an intro- 
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duction by Prof. Benj. B. Warfield, D. D., 
L.L. D. This important translation of Dr. 
Kuyper’s treatise of a widely discussed doc- 
trine of the Christian Church brings within 
the use of theologians many cogent and 
persuasive arguments. Dr. Kuyper is an 
eminent Dutch scholar of great influence at 
home and abroad. His treatment of an 
abtruse theme is marvelously clear, and his 
style enriched by a host of illustrations and 
allusions. The translation renders both the 
beauty and the depth of the work in idio- 
matic English. Inquirers into this branch 
of Christian doctrine will find the contents 
of this volume spiritual, comprehensive and 
keen in analysis. 664 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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LAST WORDS (REAL AND TRADITIONAL] 
OF DISTINGUISHED MEN AND WOMEN, THE. 
Collected from various sources. By Frederic 
Rowland Marvin. Within these pages Mr. 
Marvin has brought together an extremely 
interesting collection of the last sayings 
of famous men and women in ancient and 
modern times. He not only gives their 
names and the words they spoke, but con- 
siderable additional matter, credited to good 
authorities, pertaining to the circumstances 
in which they died. 203 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


THROUGH A LORGNETTE. By Minna 
Thomas Antrim, author of ‘* A Man of That 
Sort,’’ etc. There is a certain Bohemian 
flavor to the author's views of society, or 
rather Society with the big S. Many of 
her epigrams treat of that select realm in 
the style of a Town Topics satirist. Epi- 
grammiatists are usually of the masculine 
order; but this fair satirist is no gentle 
sparer of her own sex. She repeats, indeed, 
some of the severest arraignments made by 
Juvenal. Yet, if the daughters of Eve 
come in for a merciless treatment, the sons 
of Adam do not escape. The range of her 
epigrams is not, however, Rochefoucauldian, 
and deals mostly with the relations of the 
sexes, with personal egotism, and with the 
ambition to ‘‘get into Society.’’ 61 pp. 
18mo, paper.—Philadelphia Record. 
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SPANISH BOoOkK S 
FortTuNA Y OTROS CUENTOS. Por R. 
Dietz De La Cortina, B. A. Two short 
stories for students, notices of Spanish 
authors and notes. Cuentos Selectos. 135 pp. 
16mo. Paper. 
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SPANISH VERB, THE. With an introduc- 
tion on Spanish Pronunciation. By First 
Lieutenant Peter E. Traub, Ist U.S. Cav- 
alry, under the direction of Prof. E. E. 
Wood. This book embodies the results of 
the system in vogue at the military 
academy, whereby a thorough knowledge 
of the essentials of Spanish is imparted to 
the cadet in the short period of three 
months. The portion treating of pronun- 
ciation is in accordance with the latest 
teaching of the Spanish Academy, and 
takes into account the peculiarities attend- 
ing the Spanish American speech as found 
to-day in our island possessions. The sys- 
tem followed in the treatment of the verb is 
that of constant repetition, every verb with 
its English translation being fully written 
out. References are given to the gram- 
mar of the Spanish Academy. 209 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail and Express. 


TEMPRANO Y Con Sou. Y Tres Ptros 
Cuentos. Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazd4n Por 
R. Dietz De La Cortina, B. A. Four of 
Madame Bayan’s short stories, with notes 
and a sketch. Madame Bayau is to-day 
the first woman novelist in Spain, perhaps 
in Europe. Cuentos Selectos. 77 pp. 16mo. 
Paper. 
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PIONEERING ON THE CONGO. By the 
Rev. W. Holman Bentley, author of ‘‘ Life 
on the Congo,” etc. Two volumes. With 
a map and two hundred and six illustrations 
from sketches, photographs and materials 
supplied by the Baptist Missionary Society. 
478, 448 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA, A. 
By Helen Caddick. Illustrated. 242 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 
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DiirER. By H. Knackfuss. Translated 
by Campbell Dodgson. The author has 
hardly a rival among living writers on art in 
his power of treating his subjects with 
scientific thoroughness, combined with a 
style which makes it intelligible to all. His 
peculiar distinction lies in bringing, as it 
were, before the reader’s very eyes the 
objects which he is discussing. He teaches 
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the right way of looking at a work of art. 
And this he does, not by long-winded criti- 
cal and historical discussions, but in such a 
simple and clear way that even the general 
reader can always follow him. To these 
merits in the manner of presenting the 
subject, the abundance and excellence of 
the illustrations form a valuable adjunct. 
With one hundred and thirty-four illustra- 
tions from pictures, woodcuts, engravings 
and drawings.. Monographs on Artists. 152 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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CRISIS IN CHINA, THE. By George B 
Smyth, Rev. Gilbert Reid and others. Col- 


BOOK NEWS FOR SEPTEMBER 


lection of articles, which have recently ap- 
peared in the North American Review on 
China, by Englishmen and American resi- 
dents there, with one by a Russian, M. 
Mikhailoff, and one by Wu Ting-Fang. 
Reprinted by permission from the North 
American Review. With maps and illus- 
trations. 27Ipp. I2mo. 


IN SouTH AFRICA WITH BULLER. By 
George Clarke Musgrave, author of ‘‘ The 
Cuban Insurrection,’’ etc. Illustrated. 364 
pp. 8vo. 

See review. 


RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM, THE. A 
personal record of forty years in South 
Africa. By John Scoble and H. R. Aber- 
crombie. 318 pp. 8vo. 

See review. 


Imparts 


Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 


summer -months. 


Its nutrient 


and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH 
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Addresses and Essays on Subjectsof History, Father Anthony. A romanceof to-day. By 
Education and Government. By Edward Robert Buchanan, author of ‘‘ God and 
Everett Hale. With portrait. $1.10; by the Man,’’ etc. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
mail, $1.22. Flower of the Flock, The. By W. E. Nor- 

Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky, and ris. Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
Other Kentucky Articles, The. By James brary. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 










Lane Allen. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. cents. 
Brief History of Eastern Asia, A. By I.C. General History of Europe (350-1900). By 
Hannah, M.A. $1.80; by mail, $1.93. Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph. D., and Ferdinand 






Brown of Lost River. A Story of the West. Schwill, Ph. D. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 
By Mary E. Stickney. 75 cents; by mail, Girlat the Halfway House, The. A story 
85 cents. the plains. By E. Hough, author of 

Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand. 75 cents ; by “The Story of the Cowboy.” $1.10; by 
mail, 85 cents. mail, $1.22. 

Comenius and the Beginnings of Educa- Greater Canada. The past, present and 
tional Reform. By Will S. Monroe, A. B. future of the Canadian Northwest. By E. 
The Great Educators. $1.00; by mail, B. Osborn, B.A. go cents; by mail, 
$1.09. 99 cents. : 

Comrades True. By Annie Thomas. (Mrs. Creat Expectations and Master Humphrey’s 
Pender Cudlip), author of ‘‘ The Siren’s Clock. By Charles Dickens. The Tem- 


Web,” etc. Paper, 25 cents; by mail, ple Edition. Two volumes. Leather, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.28. 






















30 cents. 
Countess Helena. By Gertrude Hague. Halamar. By Gertrude Daniels. 57 cents; 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. by mail, 62 cents. 
Cricket in Many Climes. By P. F. Warner. Hands in the Darkness. By Arnold Gols- 
$1.20; by mail, $1.38. worthy. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
Crisis in China, The. By George B. Smyth, fyermit of the Catskills, The. A tale of 
Rev. Gilbert Reid and others. 75 cents ; the American Revolution. By DeWitt 
by mail, 87 cents. Clinton Averbaugh. 85 cents; by mail, 
Dainty Dishes For Slender Incomes. Com- 96 cents. 






plage _— —- — ey by man In South Africa with Buller. By George 
OF ee SS eee ee ay Gap- a Clark Musgrave, author of ‘‘ The Cuban 


recipes are all inexpensive and special Insurrection,” etc. $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 
stress is laid on serving and garnishing. : , ; 


38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Daughter of Peter the Great, The. A his- 
tory of Russian diplomacy and of the 
Russian court under the Empress Eliza- 
beth Petrova, 1741-1762. By A. Nisbet, Jock’s Ward. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 
Bain, author of ‘‘The Pupils of Peter the author of ‘‘Gentleman George,’ etc. 
Great,’’ etc. $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Durer. By H. Knackfuss. Translated by Kings in Exile. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Campbell Dodgson. Monographs on Translated by Katherine Prescott Worme- 


Artists. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. ley. Illustrated. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
11 







Jay-Hawkers, The. A story of free soil and 
border ruffian days. By Adela E. Orpen, 
author of ‘‘ Perfection City,’’ etc. Paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Landlord at Lion’s Head, The. A novel. 
By W. W. Howells, author of ‘‘A Hazard 
of New Fortunes,’’ etc. Standard Series 
of Paper Novels. 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 


Law in Its Relations to Physicians, The. By 
Arthur N. Saylor, LL.B. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 


Little French Dinners. By Evelyn De 
Rivaz. Edited by a famous Chef. 38 
cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


Little Parish Church, The. (‘‘La Petite 
Paroisse’’). By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Geo. Burnham Ives. Illustrated. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Madeline Powers. By Arthur W. March- 
mont, author of ‘‘A Dash fora Throne,’’ 
etc. gocents; by mail, $1.01. 


Man and the Spiritual World as Disclosed 
by the Bible. By the Rev. Arthur Cham- 
bers, author of ‘‘ Our Life After Death.’’ 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Master of Life, A. By Zola M. Boyle, with 
an introduction by Prof. Jno. D. Quack- 
enbos. Illustrated. 85 cents; by mail, 
95 cents. 


Numa Roumestan. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Charles DeKay. _ Iilus- 
trated. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Personal Recollections. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards, author of ‘‘ Old and New Paris,”’ 
ete. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Pine Knot. A Story of Kentucky Life. 
By William E. Barton, author of “ A Hero 
in Homespun,” ete. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Pioneering on the Congo. By the Rev. W. 
Holman Bentley, author of ‘* Life on the 
Congo,’’ etc. Twovolum:s. £4.50; by 
mail, $4.87. 


Pitted Against Anarchists. By W. Fretz 
Kemble. 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia 


Rise and Fall of Krugerism, The. A per- 
sonal record of forty years in South 
Africa. By John Scoble and H. R. Aber- 
crombie. $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


Rough Riders, The. 
velt. New edition. 
88 cents. 


By Theodore Roose- 
75 cents; by mail, 


Royal Enchantress, A. The romance of 
the last Queen of the Berbers. By Leo 
Charles Dessar. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Soldier Songs. A new military song book. 
Containing the latest popular songs added 
to the collection edited by J. E. Car- 
penter. 57 cents; by mail, 61 cents. 


By Adeline Cohnfeldt 
33 cents; 


Tent of Grace, A. 
Lust. Riverside Paper Series. 
by mail, 38 cents. 


Things Chinese: Being Notes on Various 
Subjects Connected with China. By J. 
Dyer Ball, M.R.A.S., author of ‘‘ How 
to Write Chinese,’’ etc. Third edition. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.19. 


Through a Lorgnette. By Minna Thomas 
Antrim, author of ‘‘A Man of That Sort,”’ 
etc. Paper, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


Trusts or Competition! Both sides of the 
great question in business, law and _ poli- 
tics! Edited by A. B. Nettleton, A. M 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Trusts: What Can We Do With Them? 
What Can They Do For Us?, The. By 
William Miller Collier. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 


Woman That's Good, The. A Story of the 
Undoing of a Dreamer. By Harold 
Richard Vynne, author of ‘‘Love Let- 
ters,’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Yellow Danger, The. By M. P. Shiel, author 
of ‘‘The Man Stealers,’’ etc. Fenno's 
Select Series. Paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 


and New York 
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For 
Every 
Use 
That 
Velvet 


The Best HAIR BRUSH 
for a Lady is the 


GODIVA 
oe eae 


TRADE WHO DESI 


The Best HAIR BRUSH 


for a Gentleman is the 


SAMSON 


ROBERT LOW’S SON 33 South 6th St 
PHILADELPHIA:PA 


bat S54 — pe et Y 
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Fits best 
because best shape; 
easiest to adjust. 
The Brighton is 
the most com fort- 
able garter a man 
can wear. Flat 
nickel clasp and 
trimmings, pure 
silk elastic web. 
All the fashion- 
able colors, newest 
cross-bar patterns. 
25 cents a pair at 
your furnishers, or 
mailed on receipt 
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8 4a di es who Prefer to use a nice 


quality ofstationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and re- 
liable line). These goods are presen- 
ted in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tintsand surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 


of price. 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
P LAY The largest stock in the 
U.S. Any title in print 


Our Catalogue is sent FREE fortheasking. It in- 
cludes Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books 
of Etiquette, Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Stories, etc. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, 4» ta 


Beene Sd; as 
JVVO00 00 


° 


als PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR AMATEURS 





Tis the name of Madame Le Fevre’s new book, 
A beautifully illustrated and full of valuable information 
; how to attain and retain beaut 
Le Fevre’s Toilet “ EXQUISITES ” are wonderful helps 
to the toilet, they are mostly simple things but all the 
better for that, some of the most popular kinds are: 


VELVO—The Wrinkle Remover and Tissue Builder 
MANDO —That Removes Superfluous Hair on the Face 
CREME ROYALE—The Complexion Beautifier 


Many other things too numerous to mention, but 
“‘ Beauty Secrets” tells all about them, and can be had 
for the asking by addressing 


Mme. Josephine Le Fevre, Complexion Specialist 
1208 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goods for sale at WANAMAKER’S. Special attention to mail orders. 
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NEW STOCK GATALOGUE 
450 HALF-TONES , 183 LINE ETCHINGS 


FROM FAMOUS, /- FOR NEWSPAPER 
«© BOOKLET 
ING 


CoO. 


PAINTINGS ./ 


© PHOTOGRAPHS 


PRICE 
Tie EE ¢ 
Eo ot A CO) 528 | 


The P. & H. 


ms Pays’ ond Ghidren's Suits 


PERFECT FITTING, 
STYLISH AND 
WELL MADE 


For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


NA 


pSelracting MusicBox 
é WitH A PIANO TONE 
= 4 PLAVING ANY Music DesiRED 
maid AT A SMALL COST 
The on Batese ve Music Box House inPhila 


A NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


As dainty as the feminine heart 
could desire is one of the latesi 
Beck specialties. It is made of 
best long curly hair and hasnone 
of the nature or false appearance 
of the pads heretofcre in use. 
Fastened under the natural hair, 
but a few strands are required tu 
give the full fluffy look so becom 
ing toallfaces It weighs only 
¥ oz., and has some waved tres 
ses joined to it that can be coilea 
in with the lady’s own hair. As 
a factor of the most correct and 
stylish coiffure it is quite the lat- 
Tustrated Catalogue sentto est thingout. Price in ordinary 
Customers Out of town. Goods shades from light to dark, $1 
sent by mail everywhere. Grey, Drab, Blonde, from $2 up. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE, 36 N. E:anty St. Priia. 


Berween Fiicesent ano Ancn Stacers 


ADVERTIS 


235 CENTS 
| Dee Ce a ee ae ne Ee 
TENTH STREE 


Ir. PHILA 


“G. D. A.” Limoges China 


MARKS 
FINEST 
GDA 
node 


Spa i" 
FRANCE QUALITY 
Dinner Sets, flower decorations, $20. 
Dinner Sets, garland decorations, $25. 
FOR SALE BY 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia New York 


& GEO.:S. COX 
$ 


& BRO. 


AY MANUFACTURERS OF 
y 
a” French and Herringbone 


HAIR CLOTHS 


Cambria and Ormes Sts. 
Philadelphia 


Princess Hair Cloth 


name stamped on selvedge 


Originators of 
SHRUNK HAIR CLOTH 
Uniformity of quality and finish 
guaranteed 
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HANDY BOOKS for 
VISITORS to PHILADELPHIA 


Quaint Corners in Philadelphia 


A Handsome Volume of 506 pages, Divided Into 
15 Chapters, as follows: 


A QUAKER SOLDIER~ - . Helen Campbell 
THE CITy OF A DREAM - Helen Campbell 
CasPIPINA, The Story of a Mother Church, 
Loutse Stockton 
OLD SAINT JOSEPH'S~ - - Elizabeth Robins 
THE OLD PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, Louise Stockton 
QUAKER AND TORY~ - - Helen Campbell 
THE PHILADELPHIA Post OFFICE 
Edwin A. Barber 
Elizabeth Robins 
Eliza S Turner 
Helen Campbell 
Helen Campbell 
Helen Campbell 


SHop WINDOWS - . 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS - - - 
A MASTER BUILDER - - 
EARLY ABOLITIONISTS - - 
MEDICAL EDUCATION - - 
THE BETTERING HOUSE AND 
OTHER CHARITIES - Louise Stockton 
THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS, Frank Willing Leach 
STEPHEN GIRARD - - - Louise Stockton 


With 174 illustrations from designs by Joseph 
Pennell, Alice Barber, Charles H. Stephens, 
Colin C. Cooper, Jr.. Walter M. Dunk, Mary 
K, Trotter and others. 


Illustrated cover design, 75 cents 


Handy Guide to Philadelphia and 
Environs 
Including Atlantic City and Cape May. 
187 pages. 22 illustrations. Maps of Phila- 
delphia and 100 miles around Philadelphia. 
Paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 cents; cloth, 38 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Photographic Views of Philadelphia 
Contains 58 views of prominent buildings, 

points of interest; size, 61% x 834 inches. 

Paper covers, 18 cents; by mail, 21 cents, 


Noll’s New Driving and Bicycle Map 
of Philadelphia and Surrounding 
Country 


Pocket size, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


New Handy [lap of Philadelphia 

Showing streets, railroads, steam railroads, 
and prominent points. Made for us by Rand, 
McNally & Co. Size 21 x 27 inches. 10 
cents, postpaid, 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


By mail, 90 cents 


Philadelphia, The Olde and the New 


38 pages, showing 76 views of interesting 
points in the city, including Independence 
Hall restorea, G. A. R. Parade, National Ex- 
port Exposition, etc, Cloth, size 74% x 9 
inches. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Up to Date Views of Philadelphia 
and Fairmount Park 


Contains 63 views of interest to visitors to 
the “Quaker City.”” Oblong. Size 734 x Io 
inches. 18 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


Souvenir Postal Cards 


175 varieties of cards, embracing 40 views 
of Philadelphia and other interesting points 
in America, such as New York City, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, 
Washington, D. C., Washington’s House and 
Tomb at Mt. Vernon, Va., and many others. 
3 cents each; 30 cents a dozen. 


NEW YORK 
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